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EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE LIMITED 
9 East Harding Street, Fleet Street, London, B.C.4 


PYJAMAS ani SOFT COLLARS 


famous for the service they give, their cut, style, and 
; laundering qualities. In the large range of desi 
you are certain to find something to appeal to your te. 
Look for the registered | If any ees in obtaining, wei COUR £r- 


St. Martin's-le-Grand, Lond 


““Luvisca ” Tab on every ( 
ment. Nesiigeneios without. | f for name of your nearest retailer and descriptive ease 
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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. _ 


Established 1821. 
CITY OFFICES : WORKS : 


17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Central 0212, 0213, 0214. Telephones : Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 
Telegrams : “ Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY. PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 
PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
SM 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889) 
And under a Special Concession, Bankers to The Imperial Government of Persia. 
Capital fully called up - £650,000 Reserve Account - - £570,000 


(with power to increase to £4,000 


GI 


i000 


all 


000,000) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter - - - - £1,000,000 


LONDON BANKERS : 
Messrs, Giyn, Mitts & Co, THe WesTMINSTER Bank Limitep, LomBarp Street, Ltioyps Banxk LiMiTED, 


HEAD OFFICE : 
33/36 Kinc Wititam Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN PERSIA: 
TEHERAN, 


BRANCHES IN PERSIA: 
Abadan, Ahwaz, Barfrush, Birjand, Bunder, Abbas, Burujird, Bushire, Dizful, Duzdab, Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Kazvin, Kerman, Kermanshah, Masjed- Suleiman, Meshed, Mohammerah, Nasratabad (Seistan), Pchlevi, 
Resht, Shiraz, Sultanabad, Tabriz, Yezd. 


BRANCHES IN IRAQ (Mesopotamia) : BRANCH ok Sita & 
Bacpap, Basra, KHanagin, Kirkuk, 


HE BANK transacts Banking Business of every description in 
and connected with Persia and Iraq (Mesopotamia), also with 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 
Clean and Documentary Credits arranged. Documentary Bills 
negotiated, Clean and Documentary Bills collected. Letters of Credit, 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. 


Correspondents in all important places abroad. 
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“THE BANKER” 


“The Banker”? and Bank Manager 


ANKERS, like other leaders of industry to-day, 
B have realized for a long time past that nothing is to 
be lost and a great deal is to be gained by the inter- 
change of views on current problems of management and 
policy. To provide for such an interchange of views is 
one of the main objects of THE BANKER. The fact that, 
in the sphere of International Banking, we have secured 
the co-operation of leading bankers throughout the 
world shows that bankers as a whole share our belief in 
the value of public discussion. 

In the near future we propose, in pursuance of this 
policy, to include in THE BANKER as a regular feature 
articles dealing with branch bank management and its 
problems, and so to make THE BANKER the medium 
through which those actually engaged in the work of 
branch banks may give to each other, and to the banking 
profession in general, the benefit of their experience. 

Branch bank managers and the members of their 
staffs know more intimately than anybody else the 
problems that confront them, and since to state a problem 
is to get at least half way towards its solution, we propose 
to inaugurate our new feature by offering a prize for the 
best article submitted to us on current problems of 
branch bank management. Articles submitted to us 
will be adjudicated upon by a committee, on which the 
directors of the leading banks will be represented, and 
the first prize will be 50 guineas. The winning contri- 
bution will be published in our June issue. 

Other articles submitted which are of sufficient 
interest to justify publication will also be paid for at 
special rates. 

Further particulars of this competition will be given 
in our March number, but for the benefit of those 
interested we may outline here the three governing 
conditions of the competition, which will be as follows :— 

(x) Articles should not be less than 5,000 nor more 

than 7,500 words : 

(2) Writers must be either Managers or on the 

staff of Branch Banks : 

(3) Articles must reach us not later than April 30th 

next. 









BARCLAYS BANK| 


LIMITED, 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 


and over 1,950 Branches in England and Wales. 


Chief Foreign Branch: 168 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 





Epwin FISHER. 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUG 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Barr., 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman. 


General Managers : 


Henry THomas MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager: WALTER OsBORNE STEVENSON. 


GH, Chairman. 
Deputy- Chairman. 











































































ments, &c., for account of 


Capital, viz.:— <£ s. 
857, 5 
ae 


Shares of 

each, 
fully paid 3,430,356 0 0 
11,790,001 


Shares of 

£1 each, 

fully paid 11,760,811 0 0 
667,050 

“Cc: 

Shares of 

£1 each, 

fully paid 667,050 0 0 18 


Reserve Fund ... as ... 10,250, 



















F. C. GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 















W. FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman. 
E. FISHER, 





Customers... eu rT 24,874,316 17 5 


£386,063,756 9 7 


HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman, 


H. T. MITCHELL, } General Managers. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


We have compared the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the Books at the Head Office, and 
We have verified the Cash with the Bank of England, the 
Cash and Bills at the Head Office, the Investments of the Bank and the Securities held against Money at 
Call and Short Notice. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and we 
are of opinion that the above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the Bank’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us 
and as shewn by the Books and Returns of the Bank. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & C Audit 
LONDON, 7th January, 1929. KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS’ SENDELL & CO., f 4¢ors. 


with the detailed Returns from the Branches. 


Money at Call os a eae 
Bills Discounted me 
Investments :— Ss az 
(Including £641,380 
&- Securities 
lodged for Public 
Accounts) 
Securities of, or guar- 
anteed by, the British 
Government... 54,521,242 15 11 
British Dominions and 
Colonial Government 
Securities, Bank of 
England and British 
Corporation Stocks... 1,639,740 7 4 
Other Investments 
(including fully paid 
Shares and 500, 
“B" Shares of £5 
each, £1 per Share 
aid up in Barclays 
ank (Dominion, 
ee os Over- 
seas)) .. ... 2,385,209 8 10 


The British Linen Bank— 

£1,236,709 Os. Od. Stock 

Union Bank of ey pond Limited— 

300,000 Shares of £5 each, £2 10s. paid 
Advances to Customers and other 

Accounts .. 

Liability of “Customers for Acceptances 
and Endorsements, &c. ‘i 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties 


J. H. BECKWITH, 


Cc. D. CARRUTHERS, } Chief Accountants, 


W. N. SEELEY, Secretary. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1928. Cr. 
LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS. £ s. d. 
Current, Deposit and other Cash in | me and with the Bank of 
Accounts (including balance England ... 50,413,030 0 6 
of Profit and Loss)... .335,081,222 12 2 a ome with other British Banks and 
Acceptances and Endorse- eques in Fr of collection 10,501,608 6 5 


23,988,400 0 0 
38,258,569 14 3 


ee 


58,546,192 12 1 
3,710,127 0 0 
1,650,000 0 0 
168,620,474 19 9 


24,874,316 17 5 
5,501,036 19 2 
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MIDLAND BANK | 


LIMITED 
Established 





























1836 









Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E., S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 


December 31st, 1928 

LIABILITIES £ 

Paid-up Capital .. ee as a i -- 13,432,968 
Reserve Fund .. - a ‘i aa -» 13,432,968 


Current, Deposit & other Accounts 
(including Profit Balance) .. a a -- 396,406,964 

























Acceptances & Confirmed Credits .. or -» 24,942,269 
Engagements... Pe Pe — es -- 49,498,865 
| ASSETS 







Coin, Gold Bullion, Bank Notes & Balances wit 
Bank of England .. aa aia Re -- 45,440,918 








Balances with, & Cheques on other Banks -- 20,247,083 
Money at Call & Short Notice a ws -» 27,681,297 
| Investments ae om ae i a -- 36,868,698 

Bills Discounted .. ee ‘nla a se os 63,347,563 






Advances .. oe ae on sit aa -» 214,050,972 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
| Confirmed Credits & Engagements oe .- 74,441,134 
Bank Premises .. ee a Pe sta we 8,725,101 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd... iia ame 6% 1,392,981 

















| The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. .. - is se 2,842,420 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. oa aa oe 2,309,472 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. .. 366,455 





The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 2450 branches in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and have agents and correspondents 
in a'l parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 



























YOKOHAMA SPEGIE BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. (Registered in Japan) 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - . - - - Yen102, 500,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


BrancuEs and AGENcigs at Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbiu, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, 
London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya. 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostok (temporarily closed). sia 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 
and Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits 

Teceived for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 






















REPORT 


BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


THE BANK OF IRELAND 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1928, 
TO THE GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, 


ON FRIDAY, the 25th JANUARY, 1929,,. 


At 1 o’clock in the Afternoon. 


BANK OF IRELAND, Dublin, 14th January, 1929. 


THE GOVERNORS and DIRECTORS of the BANK OF IRELAND have to report that the 
Net Profits of the Bank for the year ended December 31, 1928, after meeting all charges and providing 
for Bad and Doubtful Debts, Interest due on Deposits, and Rebate on Bills not at maturity, amount 
to £564,667 5s. 7d., to which must be added a sum of £83,349 8s. 10d. brought forward from 
December, 1927, making a total of £648,016 14s. 5d. 


Out of this total the PROPRIETORS at a General Court held at the Bank of Ireland on July 20, 
1928, declared an Interim Dividend of 84 per cent. less Income Tax, absorbing £200,076 18s. 6d. The 
GOVERNORS and DIRECTORS jhaving transferred £150,000 0s. Od. to the Rest, now recommend that 
a Final Dividend of 9 per cent., less Income Tax, be declared for the Year ended December 31, 1928, 
which will absorb £211,846 3s, 2d. making, together with the Dividend paid on August 1 1928, 
a distribution of 174 per cent., less Income Tax, for the year, leaving a surplus of £86,093 12s. 9d. to 
be carried forward. 


The dividend will be paid on February 1, 1929. 
ALEXANDER D. STEWART, Secretary. 





BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1928. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ “. <, 


Capital paid up.. .. «. 2,769,230 15 5 | Cash at Head 

2 fice, 
Rest és — aa .. 3,220,000 ranches, 
and Bank of 
Notes and Post —_ in bene England .. 1,759,906 8 8 


ee 4,264,357 
_ Cash at Call 
Government and other Public and Short 
Accounts - P «. 2,674,464 Notice . 2,692,098 16 7 
a lea i — a | AE 
it, younadl and other Ac- 
“=. we . 29,995,961 BritishGovern- 
ment Debt 2,630,769 
Profit and Loss icoumt, amnee 
as below me ‘ 297,939 1: Government 
Securities .. 16,527,636 2 10 


Other Securi- 
ties -.- 93,954,321 6 10 





20,481,957 


Bills Dis- 
counted, Ad- 
vances toCus- 
tomers, etc. 14,829,602 


National rf Bank, Ltd.— 
406,000 
shares of £1 
each, 10s. 
paid ie 203,000 0 O 
18 shares of 
£1 each, fully 
paid ° 18 0 0 
——__ 203,018 
Bank Premises, Head Office, and 
Branches—at cost, less ; depre- 
ciation .. “< 624,602 4 


£43,221,954 5 6 
—————— 











Vv 








Profit and Loss Account for the year ended December 31, 1928. Cr. 








£ s. d. £ s. d. 
To Amount transferred to Rest .. 150,000 0 0O By Balance brought forward from 
,, Interim Dividend paid August 1 last year 83,349 8 10 
of £8} per cent., less Income ,, Net. Profit for the year, after 
TOE ce a ss 200,076 18 6 meeting all charges, and pro- 
, Proposed Final viding for Bad and Doubtful 
Dividend for Debts, Interest on Deposits 
the Year ended and Rebate on Bills not at 
December 31, maturity, Pension Fund and bs 
of £9percent., <£ a @ other Contingencies .. 564,667 5 7 
less Income 
Tax -- 211,846 3 2 
., Balance carried 
forward to 
next year .. 86,093 12 9 
—___—— 297,939 15 11 


£648,016 14 5 £648,016 14_ 5 
a ——— 


ROBERT J. BUCKLEY, A. RONALD 8S. NUTTING, Governor. 
General Manager and Accountant-General. H. J. MILLAR, Deputy-Governor. 








AUDITORS’ REPORT 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the books at the Head Office in 
Dublin and with the Returns from the Branches, as certified by the Agents and Sub-Agents. We have 
satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances at the Head Office, and at the Bank of 
England; we have verified the Investments of the Bank as well as the Securities held against Cash at 
Call and Short Notice; and the Bills Discounted held at the Head Office have been produced to us. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and, in our opinion, such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the 
Books at the Head Office and the Certified Returns from the Branches. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. } Auditors. 
14th January, 1929. 


Accounts opened and Agency Business undertaken for approved 
Foreign and Colonial, Banks and other Financial Institutions. 





NAL PROV; 
ation BANK CAL 


LIMITED 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
Over — £310, 000, 000 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Over 1,250 Offices. oa Everywhere. 


Every Description of BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING Business Transacted. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND -EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 








LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 
Deputy-Chairman: Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER 1928 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Subscribed : £73,302,076 
in 14 372, ose “ 2. Shares - £5 each, £1 per 
e paid u -- £14,372,956 


1,437,296 “ a" Shares of £1 each, fully paid 1,437,2! 
£15,810,252 0 0 
Reserve Fund 0 


ola me ‘ets a ‘ile sia ... 10,000,000 0 
Profit and Loss Balance si as mie me i oa “i 1,476,979 12 11 
Llp 12 11 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, aacteaiag provision for Contingencies 352,157,419 ” 1 
Notes in Circulation (Isle of Man) 0 


Acceptances ... tk fe a a “13,347,012 4 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations... xa ee ... 46,994,171 16 3 


_ £439,790,378_7_4 
ASSETS 


Cash in hand and with the Bank of England , ..£42,345,128 0 10 
Balances with, and cheques in course 0: tention on, other 
Banks in the British Isles is pe . 13,111,972 12 9 
55,457,100 13 
Money at Call and Short Notice ia ise ss om ~ ... 26,819,227 18 
Balances with Banks Abroad ‘tis ae ane aa a aia 1 
Treasury Bills * 
British Bills of Exchange 
Colonial and Foreign Bills 
Investments :— 
Treasury Bonds and other short-term British Government Securities £20,149,488 5 2 
Other British Government Sccurities ... 14,962,459 
(of which £414,800, nominal, is lodged for Public and ‘other 
Accounts) 
Indian and Colonial Govesnment Securities, and British ‘Corporation Stocks 
Other Investments.. 
(Note.—There is a contingent, liability for uncalled Capital i in ‘Tespect of a portion 
of these Investments.) 


The on Bank of Scotland Limited, £4,875,520 (nominal) Stock (£1,072,614 : 8:0, 


up) 
Teben at Sagi paid up, plus proportion of Reserve Fund and undivided Profits 


ee © of Ay Y & —— America Limited, 402,670 shares of £5 each, fully paid, at 
per share 

Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited, 12,000 shares of £50 each, 
paid up, at £35 per ware ; ea aa on 

Loans and Advances 

Items in transit aia 

Other Assets and Accounts ... 

Bank premises, at cost, less amounts ‘provided for depreciation 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra 

Liabilities of Customers for Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations, 

as per contra sat aia om ae ra - “a 


__£439,790,378 _7 _4 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


We report to the Shareholders that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, dated the 31st December 
1928, with the books of the Bank at the Head Office, and with the certified returns from the Branches—the 
Indian accounts being prousit in as ry the 3lst October, 1928. We have satisfied ourselves as to the Cash 
in Hand and with the Bank of England, the Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks 
in the British Isles, the Balances with Banks abroad, and the Bills. We have also verified the correctness of the 
Money at Call and Short Notice and the Securities representing the investments of the Bank. We have 
obtained all the information and explanations we have required and are of opinion that such Balance Sheet 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs according to 
the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books and returns of the Bank. 


3 Frepericx’s Prace, E.C. 2 PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
18th January 1929 Chartered Accountants 


chit General a 
F. A. BEA _ F. ABELL 


Joint am Mana 
A. DAVIDSON, W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., R. A. WILSON, S. PARKES, S. P. CHERRINGTON 

















UPON REFLECTION. 


A few minutes’ consideration of the needs of your 
business will show that your present manual 
telephone system is not satisfactorily meeting the 
enlarged demands of a growing organisation. 


The “Standard” Automatic System has been 
designed specifically for use under such circum- 
stances, and its installation will rapidly prove the 
saving of time in getting inter-departmental or 
house-to-house calls completed. 


Before deciding upon an Automatic System, the 
outstanding merits of the “Standard” Automatic 
Private Branch Exchange should receive your 
consideration, and illustrated literature will be 
willingly forwarded if you will kindly send us a 
post card. 


Strondard 


Automatic Telephone 
Systems 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
Teleshone: HOLBORN 8765 (15 lines) 


Works: Hendon, North Woolwich, New Southgate. 


Branches : 


y GLASGOW, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, and DUBLIN. 





t; _ 











; Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


IHE Guaranty Trust Company of New York was one of the first of 
the American Banks to establish a branch outside the United States. 
Its London Office was opened in Lombard Street twenty-eight years ago. 


To-day the bank maintains three London Offices—in Lombard Street, 
Kingsway and Pall Mall—an office in Liverpool, a number of offices in 
the principal cities of Europe, and connections throughout the world. 





The Guaranty Trust Company is thus able to offer unrivalled international 


banking facilities to banks, financial houses and merchants engaged in 
foreign trade. 


The Management of any of the offices will be pleased to explain the Bank’s 
services in detail or to discuss any individual banking and trading problems. 





32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
NEW YORK LIVERPOOL PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus $90,000,000 Total Assets $1,000,000,000. 











MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
7, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 


Manchester District Office: 
43, SPRING GARDENS. 


Capital Subscribed ... .-. £20,602,272 | 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,729,413 C 


APABLE of any design, harmonising with any 
Deposits, etc. at 31st Dec., 1928 . £82,932,881 


colour scheme; hard wearing, silent and warm 


underfoot—that is Leyland Rubber Tiling. 


The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents EYLAN 
in all the principal towns at home and P 


abroad. 
7 , i Cc No. 39. 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Witte Re Cmmmens 


: s THE LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER CO., LTD. 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. ttiahtis <> tale 
Branches throughout the World. 








( ix ) 
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A FEW moments ago you looked at your clock 
—but did you see it? 

Can you be sure, now, that it is going, and keeping 

the right time? =“ 

The clock is so obvious, isn’t it? Always there—we look at it 

so often but so seldom see it—it’s just a clock. But what 

happens when it goes slow, or fast, or stops suddenly ? 

Then the clock comes into the limelight indeed, because of the 

missed mail or the appointment kept too late. 

Ks That is the case, of course, if it is a mechanical clock. 

Fe But there is a different tale to tell if you have installed the 

: Princeps New System Electrical Clock. 

Always showing the exact time—needing no winding and the 

minimum of attention— always reliable and always working, be- 

cause it has no springs to break, the Princeps is the business 

man’s clock. 

It is operated by electricity, and will show the exact time at as 

many different points as desired. 

May we send you full particulars ? 


Ps * Installing and: 
« Maintenance : 
§ Companies in all ¢ 
. parts of the . 


United Kingd ; 
NEW SYSTEM ELECTRICAL CLOCKS $0 and Ireland. : 
Manufactured and Installed by --—§ “eoseesesscesecves 


E TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Hollingsworth Works, West Dulwich, London, S.E. 21. 























Sixth 
Annual 
Edition 
Now Ready 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK IS THE 
INDISPENSABLE ANNUAL 
FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


COMPREHENSIVE, COMPACT 
RELIABLE, UP - TO - DATE 


Order through Booksellers 


Banco Agricola 


Comercial 


SAN SALVADOR, 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Agencies in the principal cities 
of the Republic 





Banking connections throughout 
Europe and the United States 


ow : 
ata sesssssseees  ffOM 3/- post free 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS Lrp. 
Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 


Specially organized service for the 
Collection of Foreign Drafts 
and Bills 





~qkandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


‘ =<") ap leading Swedish bank with offices 
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A Banker’s Diary 


December 1928—January 1929 


THE annual report of the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments, covering the fourth year of operation, 
; to August 31, 1928, of the Dawes 
oe plan, was issued towards the end of 
' December (H.M. Stationerv Office, 35.). 
Full particulars are given of the payments and distribu- 
tions during the year (cf. October, 1928, issue), and a 
detailed exposition is included of the economic situation 
in Germany and the developments throughout the 
transition period. The full standard annuity of 
Rmk. 2,500 millions is payable during the current year. 
With regard to public finances the report states that 
the German budget is still under the influence of 
tendencies towards over-spending and over-borrowing, 
and draws attention to the desirability of reaching a 
more satisfactory settlement of the financial relations 
between the Reich and the states and communes. On 
the subject of the general economic position the opinion 
is expressed that “‘ German production and trade, as 
well as credit conditions, have taken on an aspect of 
greater steadiness than at any time since the war” 
On the other hand, “ great as the progress of Germany 
has been during the last four years, it is not to be 
supposed that she has yet made up for the values 
destroyed in the war, or for the values which would have 
been produced had there been no war” 


THE appointment of delegates to the new reparation 
committee (see January issue) has been completed. 

.. The British representatives are Lord 
paeeestine Revelstoke and Sir Josiah Stamp, with 
e “nduiry Sir Charles Addis and Sir Basil Blackett 
as deputies. All four are directors of the Bank of 
England. The committee is expected to hold its opening 
meeting in February. 
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EARLY in January it was announced that the Spanish 
Government had provided for the appointment of a 
commission to study the method and con- 
—, ditions of establishment of the gold standard 
Commission 1 Spain. The commission, which is repre- 
sentative of all sides of economic activity, 
held its first meeting about the middle of the month, 
and the report is expected to be presented within a few 
weeks. 


THE British Economic Mission which has been investi- 
gating conditions in Australia submitted its report to 
the Commonwealth Government early in 
January. The view is expressed that much 
unprofitable expenditure on development 
schemes has been incurred in the past, and restric- 
tion on borrowings for such purposes is recommended. 
The report suggests that public accounts should be 
prepared in such a way as to make clear the financial 
position of each Government undertaking, and that the 
prospectuses of new loans should contain a statement 
as to their objects. Present circumstances are declared 
to be unfavourable to immigration, and suggestions are 
made for overcoming the difficulties. Comments are 
contained in the report on the tariff arrangements, the 
system of compulsory arbitration and wage fixing, and 
other subjects connected with the general economic 
situation. The present financial position is regarded as 
sound in the sense that the national income and sources 
of public revenue are amply sufficient to cope with the 
public debt service. 


Australian 
Finance 


NEAR the end of the year it became known that a new 
feature had been introduced in the gold bullion market. 
' It appeared that the Bank of England had 
er bought, on behalf. of an undisclosed client, 
Innovation Guantities of South African gold en route 
for this country. The effect of these 
forward purchases, which were privately arranged, was 
to reduce the quantities of gold available in the market 
to negligible proportions. No open “forward” market 
for gold exists at the present time. 
K 
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THE year 1928 witnessed large-scale changes in the gold 
holding of the Bank of England. The first return of 
the year showed {1514 millions of gold 

Gold in the Issue Department. The figure rose 


Movements + eadily in the first half of the year, 


reaching £173 millions on July 18. After remaining at 
about this level for two months a rapid fall set in, the 
outflow being directed mainly to Germany and to a 
smaller extent the United States. The figure at the 
close of the year was below {£154 millions. During the year 
the Bank, according to its daily bulletins, sold outright 
or set aside £37 millions of gold, while it received, by 
purchase or release, £354 millions. These totals compare 
with {204 millions and {19} millions respectively in 
1927. 

During the year, it is estimated, the world output of 
gold was £84 millions (cf. £824 m. in 1927 and £96} m. 
in the record year, 1915), of which the Transvaal accounted 
for £44 millions (cf. £43 m.) and all British countries 
together for £594 millions (cf. £58} m.). South Africa 
exported {28} millions of gold to Great Britain, and in 
addition {9? millions to India, £3} millions to Brazil, 
and {£3 millions elsewhere. 


THE Agricultural Mortgage Corporation (see December 

1928 issue) began business on January 14. A statement 

was issued by the Corporation setting out 

“oes the terms on which long-term loans might 

be obtained. Applications were to be sub- 

mitted through any of the banks which had taken up 
capital in the Corporation. 


THE annual statement of turnover issued by the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House was made available early in 
; January. The total amount of cheques, 
Clearing pills, etc., paid in during 1928 was 
Sienees £44,205 millions, an increase of 6°3 per 
cent. on the figure for 1927. The increase 

in the ‘‘ town” clearing was 6-7 per cent., in the 
“metropolitan ’’ 5-4 per cent., and in the “ country ” 
2:2 per cent. The expansion is therefore attributed in 
the main to Stock Exchange and money market activity, 
heavy new issues and Government financial operations. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the aggregate figures of 
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the eleven provincial clearing houses, which show a 
decrease of 2-1 per cent. on the 1927 total. (For monthly 
figures see Statistical Tables.) 


THE intense activity in the new capital market in 1928 
is illustrated in the statistics compiled by the Midland 
Bank. The amount of new money raised 
during the year, excluding British Govern- 
ment loans, was {£3624 millions, as 
against {314% millions in 1927. Of the total, 
£219} millions (cf. 176 in 1927) was for home purposes, 
£86 millions (cf. 87?) for use in other British countries, 
and {574 millions (cf. 51) for foreign countries. The 
amount raised for governments, municipalities, etc., 
and railways was {105} millions, as compared with 
£1324 millions in 1927. Financial, land, investment and 
trust companies absorbed £68? millions (cf. 464), but 
the main increase was in the amount taken by miscel- 
laneous commercial and industrial companies, {114} 
millions as against {602 millions in 1927. Of the 
amount raised by all companies except gas and water 
undertakings, 26:0 per cent. (cf. 27-9 im 1927) took 
the form of debt, the balance being capital proper. 

The flow of new issues began again early in the new 
year. The first large public offering was that of 
£10 millions of 44 per cent. stock at 91 for the Government 
of India. Underwriters were left with a quarter of the 
amount. New Zealand made an offer of £7 millions of 
44 per cent. inscribed stock at 95, this amount being 
fully subscribed, while a further amount was issued for 
conversion purposes. The Commonwealth of Australia 
issued £8 millions of 5 per cent. registered stock at 98, 
underwriters being required to take up over four-fifths 
of the total. In addition, various industrial and 
other undertakings made offers, several of which were 
oversubscribed. 


New Capital 
Market 


THE Bank of Italy on January 5 raised its discount rate 
from 5} to 6 per cent. On the same day the Bank of 
Greece reduced its rate by I to 8 per cent. 

7 The Reichsbank reduced its discount rate 
. from 7 to 6} per cent. and the rate on 
advances from 8 to 73 per cent. on January 12. 
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The Banking Year 


HE two main determinants of joint-stock bank 
deposits in any year are the average level of the 
Bank Rate and the average amount of deposits 
held. If we compare 1928 with 1927 we shall find that 
the movement of these two determining factors was in 
opposite directions. The average Bank Rate in 1928 
was {4 10s.—-the rate remaining unchanged at that level 
throughout the year—whereas in 1927 it was {£4 13s. 
On the other hand, English banking deposits were higher 
in 1928 than in 1927. The extent of the increase is 
susceptible of two methods of measurement. Either 
the average monthly figures of the ten London Clearing 
Banks may be taken, or the 31st December balance 
sheet figures of the twelve English banks which make up 
their accounts to the end of the year. Taking the former 
measure, which is, of course, the more scientific, we have 
an average for the year of £1,766 millions in 1928 com- 
pared with {1,712 millions in 1927 and £1,665 millions in 
1926, which gives an increase in 1928 over 1927 of £54 
millions, or 3 per cent. The figures, however, exaggerate 
the true increase, because the 1928 returns include for the 
first time the deposits of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank, a non-clearing bank which was amalgamated as 
at ist January, 1928, with a clearing bank, namely 
Martins. To adjust the comparison, a figure equal to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire deposits (say {20-25 millions) 
ought to be added to the 1927 average, and the real 
increase of the Clearing Banks’ deposits then becomes 
about {£30 millions, or rather under 2 per cent. The 
31st December actual deposits are given on a later page 
for all the English and Scottish banks. If we aggregate 
the figures of the twelve English banks—omitting the 
National, which is mainly an Irish institution, Hoares 
and the Yorkshire Penny Bank, which make up at 
mid-year dates, and the Scottish banks, only one of which 
closes its accounts on 31st December—we have the 
following result :—31st December, 1928, £1,925 millions ; 
31st December, 1927, £1,866 millions; an increase of 
£59 millions, or 3 per cent. 
Weighing the two significant factors, the 2 or 3 per 
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cent. rise in deposits and the small reduction in the 
average bank rate (which was accompanied by a roughly 
corresponding drop in the average market rate of interest 
on short loans) one against the other, the conclusion one 
would have come to in advance would have been that 
banking profits would be likely to aggregate much the 
same total last year as in 1927. This conclusion is 
borne out by the facts, for in the table given in this 
article the differences in profits as between last year and 
1927 are mostly very small. The “ Big Five” banks 
indeed did rather better than in 1927—roughly they 
made good the decline in 1927 as against 1926—but the 
Lancashire Banks, if anything, have fared rather less 
well. A complete comparison with 1927 is not possible, 
because the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank (now 
absorbed by Martins) did not disclose its 1927 profits, but 
it is clear that in the aggregate the expansion was very 
little more than I per cent. Dividends were maintained 
at existing rates, with the exception that the District 
Bank suitably celebrated its centenary year by distri- 
buting out of reserves one new fully-paid {1 share in 
respect of every two £15 shares (£3 paid) of the present 
capital. 

The growth of banking deposits deserves further 
discussion, for it is the most noteworthy event of what 
from the narrow point of view of English deposit banking 
has been a somewhat uninteresting year. It deserves 
discussion too from two angles—the angle of “ high 
finance’ and what for want of a better term may be 
called the angle of the man in the street. We know that 
the banks keep in their tills and at the Bank of England 
an amount of “cash” which bears a fairly definite 
proportion to their deposits; and that unless the necessary 
supply of additional “‘ bank cash ”’ is forthcoming, thev 
do not in general increase their loans and so their deposits. 
What from this point of view is the basis of last year’s 
increase in deposits? Again it may be, and doubtless is, 
true in a sense to say that every bank loan creates a 
deposit, and that if the granting by the banks of fresh 
loans is explained the depositing of fresh deposits needs 
no more explanation. Yet each fresh or additional 
deposit is paid in by someone—by a new customer of 
a bank or an old one. Who were these customers who 
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were responsible for the additional bank deposits and 
what part of the country do they hail from ? 

Some light is shed on both these questions by the 
available figures and by the annual speeches of some of 
the bank chairmen. In the first place it is clear that the 
growth of deposits is not to be related to an increase 
in the gold stock of the country. That there was such 
an increase during 1928 everyone knows. In virtue of 
circumstances the discussion of which falls outside the 
scope of this article, the Bank of England’s gold reserve 
increased between January and September 1928 by some 
£224 millions, and though nearly the whole of that big 
inflow was lost by the end of the year the average level 
of the gold reserve was some {12 millions higher than 
in 1927. Those additional £12 millions of gold would, 
had the Bank of England thought fit, have supported 
additional bank deposits to the extent of no less than 
£250 millions, because the Bank of England working on a 
40 per cent. reserve ratio could have created £30 millions 
of “‘ bank cash’ out of the £12 millions of gold, and the 
banks working on a 12 per cent. ratio could have 
created {250 millions of fresh deposits out of £30 millions 
of bank cash. Actually, as the Clearing Bank figures 
already quoted indicate, the average increase in banking 
deposits in the whole of the United Kingdom cannot 
have been very much more than one-tenth of {250 
millions. But even this slight increase cannot be attri- 
buted to the inflow of gold, since the Bank of England, 
fearing that the acquisition of gold would prove only 
temporary (as happened in fact), so regulated its credit 
policy that no additional bank cash was created. The 
condition which permitted the rise in deposits was 
modification of policy by the Midland Bank, which, to 
quote its chairman, “during the last two years has 
reduced its cash ratio to a proportion more nearly 
approaching those maintained by the other banks.”’ 
The reduction of the Midland Bank cash ratio (from 
about 15 to about 12 per cent.) involved a reduction in 
the average cash ratio of all the banks and, quoting 
Mr. McKenna again, “ the increase in deposits is due to 
a variation in the aggregate cash ratio of the clearing 
banks and not to an increase in bank cash, which was 
slightly less during last year than in 1927.”’ 
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Bank deposits would not, therefore, have increased 
but for the action of the Midland Bank—unless indeed 
it be assumed, which is not impossible, that if the Midland 
Bank had not reduced its cash ratiothe Bank of England 
would have created the bank cash required to support 
the same increase in deposits. But that statement leaves: 
at large our second question—who are the owners of 
the new deposits? On this point we have two pieces of 
evidence. One is the December balance sheets of the 
banks. These show that the increase in deposits was 
confined to the “‘ Big Five”’ banks and that the Lancashire 
banks had no share in it. The other piece of evidence is 
to be found in the speech of Mr. Goodenough, the 
chairman of Barclays Bank: “ The increase (of Barclays 
Bank’s deposits) is due chiefly to the large number of new 
accounts opened with the bank during the past year at 
almost all our branches, but more especially at branches 
in the London and Metropolitan areas in which the 
continued growth, both of population and_ business 
generally, constitutes one of the features of the present 
day. The increase in the number of accounts shows that 
the proportion of the total population making use of 
banking facilities is steadily growing 

On this evidence we may fairly conclude that there 
was no increase in deposits in the depressed industrial 
areas of the North, but that the increase occurred in the 
more prosperous South, whither industry is tending to 
migrate, and where there is a considerable, perhaps 
growing, section of the working class population with a 
standard of living high enough to enable them to be 
tempted into opening a banking account. Bank deposits, 
in other words, followed trade. And that, after all, is 
what one would have expected. 

As to the banks’ advances, of which Mr. McKenna 
remarked that (in the Midland Bank’s case) nine-tenths 
might be said to represent part of the necessary equipment 
of production and trade, they continued in 1928, as in 
every year since 1922, to increase. The rate of expansion 
was about the same as in 1927—the clearing banks 
figures are {905 millions for December, 1926, £930 millions 
for December, 1927, and £960 millions for December, 1928 
—but it was rather less than the rate of expansion of 
deposits, and the ratio to deposits therefore fell slightly, 
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namely, from 52.6 per cent. in December, 1927, to 52:0 
per cent. in December, 1928. 

This fact had one fairly important consequence, 
namely, that the banks no longer found it necessary to sell 
investments to provide for the credit demands of trade. 
The average holding of investments by the Clearing 
Banks was almost the same as in 1927, and there can be 
little doubt that the absence of further realizations 
contributed to the stability which gilt-edged prices showed 
in the face of the heavy emissions of fresh capital. 

There was some increase during the year in the 
holdings of bills discounted and a very large increase 
in that portmanteau item “ acceptances, endorsements, 
etc.,”’ which includes on the one hand acceptances proper 
and confirmed credits, and on the other hand a whole 
medley of engagements entered into by the banks on 
behalf of their customers—forward exchange contracts, 
guarantees, endorsements and so on. As far as can be 
judged the large increase in this item is mainly accounted 
for by an expansion of these miscellaneous commitments. 
Nevertheless it would appear from the accounts of the 
few banks which state the amount of the “‘ acceptances 
and confirmed credits ’’ separately that there has been 
some increase in this form of business and that conclusion 
is supported by the increase in the portfolios of bills 
discounted. It is unsatisfactory that the banks in 
general still omit to give full information in their monthly 
statement and balance sheets regarding their acceptance 
business proper or their holdings of commercial as 
distinct from Treasury Bills. Given that information it 
would be possible to estimate with some approach to 
accuracy the extent to which the relatively low interest 
rates ruling last year in London have won back acceptance 
and foreign credit business. As it is one can only say 
that the banking figures appear to confirm the impression 
that this business has increased and that 1928, whatever 
its disappointments in other directions, has really 
witnessed an improvement in the standing of London 
as a world centre of finance. It may be that the 
substantial increase in the amount of money put out by the 
banks “‘ at call and short notice ’’ is another pointer in 
the same direction, since an increased volume of foreign 
bills circulating in the discount market would require 
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increased credit from the banks. But here again we are 


ce 


driven back into the realm of guesswork, since ‘“‘ money 
at call’’ includes not only loans to discount houses but 
loans to members of the Stock Exchange. American 
banks are not afraid to disclose the volume of their loans 
to the Stock Exchange, monstrous and swollen though 
it may be. Even the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
may in her second youth wax garrulous and disclose in 
her weekly return the amount of her loans to and 
rediscounts on behalf of the discount market. But still 
the English joint stock banks shrink from taking a step 
so harmless and yet so valuable as to state separately 
their advances to the Stock Exchange-—doubtless a mere 
fleabite by the side of the huge American figure! The 
past year will rank in banking history as the year in 
which the Bank of England began to emerge from the 
dark ages. Why should not 1929 rank as the year of 
the reformation by the joint stock banks of their obsolete 
and obscurantist balance sheet forms? 

ENGLISH BANKING PROFITS 


1928 1927 1926 1925 
£ £ £ 
Barclays 2,301,285 2,306,329 2,427,162 2,289,837 
Lloyds 2,528,143 2,475,674 2,523,582 2,569,366 
Midland.. 2,656,554 2,554,050 2,535,730 2,522,469 
§National Provinci: il 2,108,664 2,093,452 2,115,654 2,161,580 
Westminster ... 2,148,408 2,132,815 2,157,232 2,205,392 
National sae oe 324,106 313,328 345,611 368,374 
§District . : den 455,132 452,521 450,139 458,993 
§L ancs & Y orks _ ats 24 3 264,528 245,300 
§Manchester & County... 188,681 188,860 186,115 199,319 
§Martins ... ..  7825,434  *555,229 542,731 572,317 
§Union of Mz anche ster ... 176,545 195,283 205,762 214,221 
§Williams Deacons roe 305,340 310,585 330,857 344,860 
SCOTTISH BANKING PROFITS 
1928 1927 1926 1925 
£ £ £ £ 
Bank of Scotland Pe 372,335 370,119 = 368,104 305,975 
(to February 29th) 
British Linen Bank ... 321,361 317,750 320,234 317,812 
(to June 14th) 
*Clydesdale Bank eo 340,136 =. 335,485 3334, 191 341,506 


(to December 31st) 








* Including 6 months’ profit of ‘Equitable Bank (Halifax). 
¢ Including profit of Lancashire and Yorkshire and Equitable Bank 
(Halifax). 

¢ Profit statement not issued: bank now incorporated in Martins Bank, 

§ Profits stated before deducting income tax on dividends. 
















1928 
£ 


Commercial Bank 344,600 


(to October 31st) 
National Bank of S.... 291,222 
(to November Ist) 


Royal Bank 502,561 481,977. 476,545 
(to October 13th) 
*Union Bank 329,505 317,750 315,587 
(to April 2nd) 
DIscOUNT COMPANIES 
1928 1927 1926 
Alexanders : £ £ £ 
Profits 138,773 109,051 106,045 
Deposits ... 21,374,593 19,109,251 17,344,837 I 
National : 
Profits... 175,861 178,007 153,082 
Deposits ... 25,182,037 29,208,384 29,135,661 
Union : 
Profits... aa 245,305 235,915 220,240 
Deposits ... 45,875,810 44,801,420 41,455,141 
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SCOTTISH BANKING PROFITS—continued. 


335,120 


286,06¢ 


) 


1926 
£ 
326,094 


284,777 


BANKS’ DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES 


(000’s omitted) 


Deposits. 
1928 1927 

‘ £ 
Barclays 335,081 7318,373 
Lloyds ; 352,157 357,185 
Midland ... " 394,591 374,375 
National Provincial 290,310 273,597 
Westminster “ 294,087 280,612 
National Bank ... 37.470 30,575 
Coutts... 17,716 16,996 
Glyn Mills 35,928 34,875 
Hoare (July 5th) a= 3,051 
District ... aa esa 255 53,721 
Lancs & Yorks ... -- <i 24,026 
Manchester & County 19,588 19,179 
Martins 82,933 62,891 
Union of Manchester 18,069 17,734 
Williams Deacons 32,221 32,663 
Yorks Penny Bank 28,175 27,534 


(June 30th) 


. Profits a are stated before deducting income tax on dividend. 


Including profit and loss balance. 
Including discounts. 


++ — 


Now incorporated in Martins Bank figures. 





1925 
£ 


334,897 
288,397 
472,023 


330,464 


147,588 


28,681,949 


221, 275 


40,794,107 


Advanees 


1928 


168,620 
196,560 
214,051 
150,524 
149,099 
15,394 
9,979 
12,843 
H = 


‘ “8 
10 nb 
42,601 
9,258 
17,643 
3,735 


1927 
£ 
161,868 
195,339 
206,488 
146,715 
137,054 
15,359 
9,183 
10,832 
t1,016 
25,120 
10,039 
12,132 
36,573 
10,780 
18,250 
3,690 
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Banks’ DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES—continued. 
(000’s omitted) 
Deposits. Advances. 








1927-8 1926-7 1927-8 1926-7 
£ £ £ 


Bank of Scotland v 30,984 31,937 14,285 13,332 
British Linen Bank ... 27,084 27,002 *13,680 *12,763 
Clydesdale Bank er 30,243 29,620 15,654 15,872 
Commercial Bank Ba 33,834 33,617 19,332 18,717 
National Bank of S._... 31,652 30,746 14,500 14,001 
Royal Bank _... ve 44,674 44,187 77 Ay fe 21,435 
Union Bank es is 25,936 25,620 II,619 10,530 
Appointments 


Following the example of the Westminster and 
National Provincial Banks, Lloyds Bank has created 
the office of chief general manager, which will be held 
jointly by Mr. F. A. Beane and Mr. G. F. Abell, who 
have hitherto been general managers. Mr. R. A. Wilson, 
Mr. S. Parkes and Mr. S. P. Cherrington have been 
appointed joint general managers. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow has been elected a 
director of the Bank of Scotland. 


Mr. A. E. Newcomb, who has been the chief official 
of Alexanders Discount Company for a period of eighteen 
years, has been elected a director of that company in 
succession to the late Mr. Ernest Alexander. One of 
the principal experts in the discount market, Mr. New- 
comb’s large part in the development of Messrs. 
Alexanders, has been appropriately recognised by this 
honourable appointment. 


Death of Mr. F. Lees 


We regret to record the death of Mr. F. Lees, who 
recently succeeded Mr. J. J. Brown as a general-manager 
of the Westminster Bank. Mr. Lees was formerly 
manager of the Lothbury office of the Bank. 


* Including discounts. 
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American Banking and the 
Reparations Problem 
By H. Parker Willis 


UST at the beginning of the New Year, the Repara- 
J tions question has again presented itself as a 
problem with which the American financial market, 

and especially the American banking organization, must 
deal. Looked at in this way, the broad international 
and social aspects of the discussion need not, for the 
moment, be considered, as, in fact, they are not by the 
rank and file of those whe are chiefly concerned in the 
routine management of banking institutions. The ques- 
tion for the immediate purpose may be narrowed to a 
technical financial basis, and certain aspects of it which 
are frequently ignored may be thrust to the front as 
they are being by practical financial figures. What 
has happened, so far as the American financial public 
knows, is that, as a result of the constant urging forward 
of this question by the interests behind the Reparations 
Commission, President Coolidge has within the past 
month been appealed to for a sanction of the participation 
of the American experts in the coming Reparations 
conferences. What he has been asked thus to sanction 
is an understanding that two such experts may sit with 
the Reparations conferees, not as representatives of the 
Government at Washington, in any sense, but simply 
as consultants. To this he has, according to the official 
announcements, consented; so that it may be assumed 
that, when the findings of the Reparations conferees 
are reached, they will, under favourable conditions, 
bear the signatures of two Americans who presumably 
will be men of light and leading in the financial world. 
According to the prevalent financial understanding 

in the United States, the chief problem which is now 
envisaged by those who are working upon the Reparations 
question is—apart from obtaining a definite statement 
of German obligations as a fixed amount, and the specific 
determination of annual payments—the development 
of a plan whereby the Reparations payments may be 
‘“commercialized,”” That is to say, it is desired to 
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develop a plan whereby bonds representing Germany’s 
obligations may be sold to private investors, who thereby 
will furnish the wherewithal, when, as, and, if necessary, 
to enable Germany to meet her obligations. The outcome 
of this process, if successfully carried through, would 
presumably be that, in so far as Germany found it 
necessary to do so, she would convert her debt to the 
Allied Governments into debts to foreign citizens, wher- 
ever situated, while the evidences of this debt would 
take a form that could be dealt and traded in upon 
the financial markets of the world. This is the problem 
as it is viewed in the New York Market, and it is this 
aspect of the general Reparations question which is being 
just now given largest attention. 

It is supposed that, before the conferees come to any 
definite conclusion, the plan for the sale of the bonds 
just referred to will have been approved by the American 
“experts ’’ who are to be consulted, so that the project, 
when laid before the banking community in the United 
States, will have behind it whatever support should be 
derived from a general endorsement on the part of such 
Americans, who presumably would feel warranted in 
recommending it to their fellow-citizens as an invest- 
ment. Obviously, this proposal at once raises the 
question how large such an offering would be, and what 
would be the capacity of the American market to absorb 
it, while in the background is constantly the question 
of the reflex effect likely to be exerted by it upon the 
whole foreign bond situation, and the possibility of 
financing new issues of foreign bonds in this market. 

The serious phase of the financial situation in the 
United States at the opening of 1929 is, of course, reflected 
and epitomized in the fact that during the last week 
of the year money stood at as high as 15 per cent. call. 
Needless to say, the existence of such a rate in a prosperous 
country possessing a presumably efficient central banking 
system has been viewed as most astonishing. Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that the extraordinary 
‘tightness’? of money, and the high rates charged 
for it during the autumn have already tended to interfere 
seriously with the financing of new securities in the New 
York market. This may be seen by making a comparison 
of foreign bond issues in New York for the last quarter 
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of the year 1928, with the corresponding quarter in the 


previous year. 
American Foreign Financing 


1928. 1927. 
October .. “a .. $94,405,000 $258,937,500 
November za .. 57,037,500 125,263,000 
December es -» 95,900,000 105,897,000 


From this comparison, it becomes clear that there 
has been a very decided falling off in the extent to which 
foreign borrowers have resorted to the New York Market 
within recent months. The falling off is not due to any 
lack of desire to borrow here, but is the result of two or 
three rather obvious factors. Of these, the first is the 
fact that there has been a constant inclination for those 
who formerly bought bonds as investments to put their 
funds out on call, protected by well-selected securities, 
and thus to earn 8 or Io per cent. instead of receiving 
at most 6 or 64 per cent. upon investments in foreign 
securities. The second is the fact that the general rank 
and file of American buyers of securities has tended to 
be sharply diverted from bond purchases under any 
conditions, and has been inclined to put its funds into 
stocks. A third phase of the situation, which must 
not be neglected, is seen in the constantly rising trade 
balance of the United States. The following brief table 
shows the comparative figures for American exports and 
imports during the past five years and exhibits not only 
a very large trade balance but one which is constantly 
increasing : 

MERCHANDISE BALANCE OF THE U.S. 
(000,000 omitted.) 


Excess of 
Year. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1923 re a -. $4,767 $3,792 $375 
1924 oe ne - 4,591 3,610 981 
1925 oa ea i 4,910 4,227 683 
1926 or 4 ni 4,809 4,431 378 
1927 as - me 4,864 4,184 680 
1928 we ips 5,000 4,100 goo* 


* Estimated. 

From these figures’ emphasis should be drawn for the 
well-known truth that the United States, by its tariff 
or other policies, tends to make it more and more difficult 
for foreigners to sell to American markets goods sufficient 
to offset what they take from those markets. The 
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result is that they must be prepared to settle the balance 
they owe in securities, and offerings sufficient to bring 
about such an equalization naturally take precedence 
of any others. As a matter of fact, the large excess 
of exports is in some degree the result of the placing 
of securities in the American market, the proceeds by an 
actual or tacit agreement being expended in the United 
States in the purchase of goods. Reparations bonds, 
of course, would not give rise to funds which would be 
used in any such way. They would be offered with the 
intention of using the proceeds to pay off German debts 
already incurred; so that, while, in the long run, they 
might result indirectly in payments settled through the 
exportation of American goods there would be no 
assurance of such a result. 

Clearly, these difficulties in the way of the placing of 
great volumes of German bonds in the United States 
are genuine, and must be given due weight in the study 
of the problem. On the other hand, an attempt to 
place the bonds in comparatively limited amounts at 
any one time, simply releasing them in successive blocks 
as occasion permitted, would have a better success for 
the time being, but after the lapse of a comparatively 
few months would produce substantially the same 
results as an effort to sell a great quantity of German 
bonds at any one time, and would have to encounter 
very much the same obstacles. 

It must be recalled also that the United States has 
already become a very heavy creditor of Germany. 
The total amount of German securities held by Americans 
is now reliably estimated at 5,000,000,000 marks of 
external and 1,000,000 marks of internal issues—a sum 
much more than sufficient to cover the Reparations 
payments which the Germans have made to other coun- 
tries since the inauguration of the so-called Dawes plan. 
Considering this fact in conjunction with the known 
circumstance that the United States has an aggregate 
holding of foreign bonds of all classes amounting very 
close to $15,000,000,000, the question may well be 
asked whether the “saturation point”’ has not been 
approached by the American market, so far at least as 
foreign bonds are concerned. This question, of course, 
cannot be given a positive answer. The “ saturation 
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point ’’ is shifted from time to time as conditions change, 
but it is certainly true that at the present moment foreign 
bonds have lost a considerable part of the appeal which 
they formerly had for the American investor. 

It should be inquired in this connection from what 
source comes the American demand for foreign bonds. Up 
to date, it has originated quite largely with institutional 
investors, although individuals have of course also been 
heavy buyers of them. But the banks, the insurance 
companies, and the investment trusts as well as the trust 
companies themselves, have very certainly furnished the 
main backbone of the buying. A review of the financial 
statements of the banks and trust companies during 
the past five years shows that the item “ investments” 
for these enterprises shows an expansion of fully 
$1,450,000,000, or about 60 per cent., and while it cannot 
be stated what proportion of this great total increase 
has consisted of foreign bonds, analyses of many bank 
portfolios in the smaller towns and cities gives convincing 
evidence that, in very large measure, the country banks 
have been buyers of high-rate securities issued by 
Governments and corporations in other countries. Even 
the city banks and trust companies have shared in this 
movement, and it is estimated by officers of well-known 
investment trusts that a substantial share of the assets 
of these concerns, so far as carried in bonds at all, 
consists of those of foreign origin. The same is true of 
the insurance companies, although in a more moderate 
degree, so that it may be stated altogether that the prin- 
cipal buyers of foreign bonds in the United States have 
been very well supplied, and are not likely to be as ready 
purchasers in the future as they have been in the past. 

It is for these reasons that a good many financial 
figures are looking askance at the proposals of a small 
group of American politicians and bankers to see what 
can be done toward transferring to the United States 
the further instalments of German Reparations expressed 
in terms of bonds. They are inclined to doubt the 
feasibility of it from a practical financial standpoint. 
From another standpoint, moreover, the proposal is 
looked at with hesitation by many American banking 
authorities of light and leading. These feel that the 
present programme with respect to German Reparations is 
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being hurried forward in order to avoid further discussion 
of the question of readjusting American debt-funding 
treaties. A large section of American opinion has never 
felt that the agreement reached with Great Britain was 
equitable, notwithstanding that it was brought about in 
no small measure through the complaisance of British 
public men of the time, because, as circumstances have 
later shown, it was so much more burdensome upon the 
British taxpayer, both absolutely and relatively, than 
the treaties later negotiated with other countries. 
Therefore, a large number of American citizens have 
looked hopefully to the time when revision of Reparations 
would result in general revision of inter-allied and inter-ally 
American debt relationships, and they feel that anything 
which would be likely to render the latter consummation 
less probable would be unsound from a financial, as well 
as from a social and general national point of view. If 
some agreement should be reached as to the amount of 
Reparations, and if then Germany should be promptly 
furnished with means to pay them in a technical sense 
by the issue of bonds sold in the United States, the result 
would be merely to convert what is now a governmental 
indebtedness into a private indebtedness, to be held and 
carried largely by American citizens, while at the time the 
general change in debt-funding agreements which should 
have been made a condition accompanying the revision 
of Reparations would have been thrown aside for the 
time being. Two results of such a situation are foreseen : 
(1) probable eventual inability on the part of American 
holders to collect from German creditors, on account of 
the fact that the latter cannot provide the exchange 
to meet the indebtedness; and (2) probable eventual 
breakdown of the debt-funding treaties established by the 
World War Debt Funding Commission, because of the 
inequity and burdensomeness of their provisions; but 
without (at the time of breakdown) any satisfactory 
basis for readjustment between Reparations and inter- 
allied indebtedness, due to the fact that the claims 
against Germany would have been so largely transferred 
to American citizens. If, as some are suggesting, the 
allied nations accept German bonds equal to the present 
worth of future Reparations instalments, then sell them, 
and with the proceeds meet payments to the United 
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-States, the financial aspects of the scheme are thought 
even more hazardous. 

The whole question, of course, comes back to the 
problem how far the present involved system of inter-allied 
payments is actually capable of maintenance; and how far 
American private investors would be willing to assume 
and carry the liability. According to the understanding 
prevalent in the United States, the following payments 
must be made in 1929 under the agreements at present 
in force* : 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


Due from Germany ‘aid .»  $109,000,000 
_ France .. ia aa 38,928,000 
= Italy .. sai 20,680,000 
Payable to United States .. es - ..  $160,590,000 
FRANCE : 
Due from Germany dis i 257,700,000 
Payable to Great Britain .. - - ws 38,928,000 
Y United States .. ae ‘ie ea 32,500,000 
ITALY : 
Due from Germany ae 6 49,600,000 
Payable to Great Britain .. os - - 20,680,000 
a United States .. ms ea My. 5,000,000 
BELGIUM : 
Due from Germany “ - 39 600,000 
Payable to United States .. ‘ “ 5,450,000 


It thus appears that the total amount payable to 
the United States during the coming year is about 
$202,000,000, while the total amounts payable by Germany 
to the four countries named are about $457,000,000, the 
United States being thus ultimate creditor of about 
45 per cent. of the Reparations bill. Even on the present 
basis, the collection of these sums and the successive 
instalments for years to come by the United States is 
proving an exceedingly dubious matter. If they should 
be increased, and at the same time changed in status by 
making American citizens the direct instead of the 
indirect creditors of Germany, in addition to the amounts 
already due for interest on private loans as set forth 
above, the early break-down of the scheme, according 
to American banking opinion, could be fairly definitely 
foreseen. 


* Taken from figures supplied by Foreign Policy Association. 
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As German securities are received and sold in the 
United States they, of course, pass into the hands of some- 
one, and as already indicated there are found among the 
holders of them at the present time great numbers of 
financial institutions. In fact, they have become a well- 
recognised asset with certain classes of concerns because 
of the high rate of interest which the latter demand, and 
the consequent possibility of obtaining adequate returns 
upon investments made in foreign, and particularly in 
German, obligations. If anything should happen to 
undermine this state of affairs, or make it impossible to 
go on collecting the interest and amortization instalments 
that are due, the effect upon American banking institu- 
tions would be easily imaginable. To put this in another 
way, American banks are already deeply involved in the 
holding of securities which have either originated in 
Germany or in countries whose finances are closely 
dependent upon the receipt of Reparations from Germany. 
American bankers feel that what is now proposed is 
similar to what might be suggested if a group of debtors 
were to suggest that they be released from their endorse- 
ments on commercial paper, the creditor contenting 
himself with the direct obligation of a single original 
debtor, notwithstanding that the latter’s ability to pay 
is quite seriously in question. 

Enlightened public opinion in the United States has 
long since definitely aligned itself against the continued 
effort of the Government at Washington to carry into 
effect the dozen or more debt-funding treaties which 
were left behind by the World War Debt Funding 
Commission at the close of its inglorious career. Academic 
groups at Columbia and Princeton Universities, as well 
as at other institutions of learning, two years ago pro- 
tested against Secretary Mellon’s management of the 
whole situation, largely, it is true, on the grounds of equity 
and general public policy, but also upon the ground 
that the plans he and his colleagues had in mind were 
incapable of successful application and that if they 
should be continued for a few years they would break 
down of their own weight. This danger will of course 
be very much intensified by the proposal to transfer 
German settlements largely to the United States citizens, 
at the same time that the United States Government 
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continues as a technical creditor of the Allied Govern- 
ments over the long series of years that must elapse before 
the expiry of the period for which the debt-funding 
treaties were intended to endure. Not only difficulty in 
eventually collecting from Germany, but an unquestion- 
able difficulty in collecting from the Allies the constantly 
mounting sums provided for in the debt-funding treaties, 
with corresponding growth of fiscal difficulty and friction, 
has been during the past year foreseen and predicted not 
merely by these academic critics but also by an increasing 
number of bankers who are now alarmed with regard to 
the possible effect upon holders of foreign securities that 
may be produced during the next few years by an 
attempt to stereotype and “ commercialise,’ or, as some 
put it, to “‘ freeze,’’ the present Reparations and allied 
debt situation and to take it out of the realm of further 
discussion. 

For these various reasons there has been a manifest 
growth during the past few months of opinion among 
American bankers to the effect that instead of having 
“experts” from the United States share in the Reparations 
discussion and then attempt, through their influence on 
public opinion, to “ unload ”’ a great quantity of German 
bonds upon private citizens in all countries and, chiefly, it 
would seem, upon those of the United States, there should 
be a general reconsideration of the entire problem of 
inter-allied debt. Opinion with respect to this matter 
takes form in the suggestion that what is needed is a 
definite plan for the cancellation, all around, of indebted- 
ness, so far as practicable. The United States, for 
example, would not cancel its debts against the Allies, 
except to the extent that the latter cancel their own debt 
claims against one another, at the same time adjusting 
the German Reparations payments to the eventual 
cancellation basis developed in this way. The opinion to 
that effect has been quite well expressed by the Foreign 
Policy Association, an organization that has the support 
of many influential financial figures, in a recent pro- 
nouncement wherein it is stated that ‘“‘ the debts of the 
Allied Governments to the Government of the United 
States constitute perhaps the most important factor 
in the Reparations problem as it stands to-day,” while 
it further adds that ‘‘ While the United States Govern- 
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ment has consistently maintained that there is no moral 
or legal connection between Reparations and war debts 
a direct and immediate practical connection cannot be 
doubted.”’ The actual working out of this practical 
connection in its effect upon banking and _ financial 
conditions has been sketched in the foregoing pages. 

But all of this, of course, leads to the still more 
practical problem how far the Government at Washington 
is likely to heed this changing public opinion. Mr. 
Hoover has frequently expressed the view in most positive 
language that the European Governments could, without 
doubt and easily enough, settle their debts to the United 
States, and it must not be forgotten that he was himself 
a member of the World War Debt Funding Commission, 
imbued unquestionably with the pride of opinion regard- 
ing debt settlements which was so decided a characteristic 
of that body. To suppose that a decided change could 
be brought about in accordance with the suggestions 
that are now probably reaching Mr. Hoover in large 
volume from influential financial figures, implies that the 
President-elect will be willing to change his mind radically, 
and to adopt a course of action which both he and his 
predecessor, President Coolidge, have many times ex- 
pressly repudiated—that of entering into a_ general 
discussion about war debts instead of confining the 
discussion to individual relationships between the United 
States and the several European countries which came to 
America for assistance during and just after the war. 
There is no indication whatever, thus far, that either 
Mr. Hoover or the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
who is likely to continue to hold that office in the 
Hoover Administration, has undergone any change in 
point of view. 

Should this analysis of the state of things at 
Washington be correct, the problem is interestingly 
raised how far American bankers will be inclined to 
give their support to a Reparations policy which, in the 
opinion of some of the more influential, is quite likely to 
aggravate a situation already deemed rather hazardous 
and unstable. Should they refuse to accept the Repara- 
tions programme insofar as it, may involve the 
acceptance of any definite obligation on their own part, 
either as to buying or floating securities, an acute stage 
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of controversy would probably be opened. It might 
well be that, through the adoption of such an attitude, 
pressure on the Washington authorities would be 
developed to a point that would actually force upon them 
what they had sought to defer to the future—the 
reopening of the whole question of debt relations with 
foreign countries. Obviously, every attempt will be 
made to stave this urgent issue off, but in the last 
analysis, success in so doing must really be conditional 
upon the concurrence and co-operation of American 
bankers and financiers. It will be unavoidable to take 
account of the major elements in the problem, of 
which a general review has just been presented. The 
only alternative is to ignore the drift of opinion, based 
upon financial conditions and relationships, that has 
been sketched. 


The Scotch and Irish Banks 


in London 
By H. J. Fells 


OR a variety of reasons, too well known to those 
EF conversant with economic and banking development 
to need repetition, English financial operations have 
tended to centre in the capital of the country. Scotch 
financial interests had necessarily to take cognizance 
of this phenomenon even in its early days and their first 
connection with the metropolis was through agents. 
The difficulties of communication between [London 
and Edinburgh not only made the mutual demands 
of the banker and his correspondent comparatively 
insignificant, but also permitted the arrangement to work 
satisfactorily. Improved roads, followed by the con- 
struction of railways, and later by the invention of the 
telegraph, not only increased business everywhere and 
in London in particular, but made feasible the possibility 
of providing a London office for the bank itself. More- 
over, the sequence of financial crises, and the speculation 
mania which began after 1860 made personal connection 
and personal observation more desirable than ever. A 
quite sufficient incentive in itself for closer connection 
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was the growth in importance of the London bill and 
the public disregard for bills on any other place. Not 
only did Scotch merchants between 1860 and 1870 
largely demand bills on London rather than bills on 
Glasgow or Edinburgh, but the growth in commercial 
activities meant that the Scotch banks, who had always 
settled their own differences by drafts on London and 
kept large reserves there, now began to pass very large 
sums. One bank indeed passed {60,000,000 a year 
through its London Agency, and the consequent profit 
attached to such transactions was not to be despised. 
Again, in the ten years preceding the opening of branches 
in London, the Scotch bank resources had increased 
through growing deposits by £22,000,000, and the profit- 
able use of this money could only be carried on in the 
world financial centre. Customers, too, required to 
open accounts in London, and without an office the 
banks would simply have had to transfer such accounts 
to their agent. 

There were also a number of methods of procedure 
or common practice amongst banks which hampered 
those without direct representation in London. Gilbart 
tells us that bills drawn from Scotland or Ireland were 
regarded as foreign. In London it was not customary 
to ‘‘ protest’”’ inland bills, thus saving the delay and 
expense which those dealing in foreign bills had to endure. 
Further, he says that, at the moment of writing, the 
Bank of Ireland was discounting bills on London, at 
4 per cent., while 5 per cent. was being charged on bills 
payable in Ireland. Further, there was necessarily a 
par of exchange between Edinburgh and London, and 
certainly till communication had considerably improved 
a Scotch banker’s London agent expected at least forty 
days’ grace. 

The descent on England gave rise to indignant dis- 
approval on the part of English banking interests. 
The .Royal Bank of Scotland, for example, had 
approached the Bank of England and other London 
bankers as to its proposal to petition Parliament for 
an enabling bill to permit business in London, since its 
original charter restricted activities to Scotland. Those 
approached expressed their agreement with the effort, 
and Mr. Goschen piloted the bill. The very next year, 
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Mr. Goschen desired to bring in a bill to turn out all 
Scotch bankers in England, for the Clydesdale Bank 
had just come over the border and opened branches in 
Cumberland. The Bank claimed to have an extensive 
connection with the iron trade in the West of Scotland 
and that these customers had establishments in Carlisle, 
Workington and Whitehaven. English banks, however, 
had not feared to open up in Scotland. The Mercantile 
and Exchange Bank, Ltd., of Liverpool opened a branch 
in Glasgow in 1863, and in the same year the London 
Bank of Scotland opened up in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
The former bank died, not from Scotch opposition 
but from bad management; the directors being accus- 
tomed to congratulate the shareholders that the losses 
were not larger than £130,000 a year. The Goschen 
agitation continued and even the “ Times” felt con- 
strained to lecture Scotch bankers on the desirability 
of putting their house in order. If they dared to come 
to London they must do as London bankers do. They 
would have to give up the peculiarities of Scotch banking 
and adopt the better city methods, particularly in 
regard to the provision of reserves. The passage of 
time permits a better appreciation of the contribution 
of Scotch methods to banking practice; though, even 
at that moment, an authority on banking and currency 
wrote that the banking system of Scotland was probably 
the greatest and most original work which the practical 
genius of the Scottish people had produced in the sphere 
of political and social economics. Dealing with the same 
subject Lord Macaulay was responsible for the statement 
that “ her schools and banks had transformed Scotland.”’ 

Mr. Goschen, busy in an attempt to expel the enemy, 
forced the formation of a Committee on Banks of Issue 
(1875) but not before deputations for and against had 
visited the Chancellor. The Committee included 
Mr. Goschen, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Balfour. The 
witnesses included Mr. Inglis Palgrave, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot and the managers of various banks. 

The arguments were particularly involved. The 
Scotch banks doubted whether the inquiry could really 
concern them. “‘ A Scotch Bank is not a bank of issue 
as regards England since it cannot issue in England,” 
therefore it was not affected by the Act of 1844. They 
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informed the Committee that they had pledged them- 
selves to the country banks that they would not under 
any circumstances open in the provinces. The Com- 
mittee had grave doubts whether the Scotch banks 
were entitled to cash their own notes if presented by 
their own customers in London, the Royal Bank having 
stated that it had cashed £680 in nine months. It is 
of interest to remember in this connection that at the 
present time Scotch or Irish banks in London generally 
charge their customers a nominal amount for changing 
their notes in order to keep within the law as to the 
monopoly of note issue enjoyed by the Bank of England. 
English banks, however, seem to lack uniformity in 
the treatment of Scotch money; some differ as to charge 
and some do not charge at all. Those in favour of the 
invaders referred to the Declaratory Act of 1833 passed 
on the expiration of the Bank Charter Act, 1826, and 
issued in order to clear up a misinterpretation as to 
the exclusive powers of the Bank of England. In fact 
certain inspired sources suggested that this very Act was 
a gesture of invitation from the House to the Scotch 
banks, since the Government desired to introduce the 
democratic Scotch methods of procedure and their wide 
appeal into this country—which they considered was not 
receiving full value from its own banking system—a system 
not as yet enamoured of branches, nor granting interest 
on the balance of current account and preferring large 
dividends to small with the difference to a sinking fund. 

The peculiar fact about the whole inquiry was 
that, although the Clydesdale invasion of Cumberland 
had prompted the move, their position was scarcely 
referred to. As a fact, their presence was perfectly 
legal and interfered with no legalized monopoly. The 
Committee made no report in the first session but 
recommended their reappointment for the next. They 
were never heard of again. Lord Avebury probably 
summed up the position when he said: “It might 
seem odd that Sir Robert Peel did not anticipate the 
Scottish banks would open branches in England, since 
geologists told us that even the fossil footsteps of their 
extinct animals point southward.” 

Nothing further was heard of the matter for some 
years till in 1879 the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
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duced a bill to amend the law in respect to the liability 
of shareholders in a joint stock company. Clause eight, 
unheralded and unsung, but nevertheless powerful for 
evil, made its appearance. ‘‘ No bank of issue should 
be allowed to register as a reserve liability company 
so long as it had any establishment as a bank in any 
other part of the United Kingdom other than that in 
which the head office or principal place of issue was 
situate.” An adequate and immediate opposition to 
this motion with its ulterior object effectively and 
lastingly stilled the movement to effect a monopoly in 
London banking facilities. 

At this point the separate fortunes of some Scotch 
banks in London may be considered. 

The National Bank of Scotland was the first Scottish 
bank to open an office in London. Immediately after 
its inception the directors had appointed Messrs. Glyn & 
Co. as the London correspondents of the bank (the 
connection with this firm lasts to this day) and in 
December, 1843, an account was also opened with the 
Union Bank of London. But, with the extension of 
railway facilities and the linking up of Scotland with 
the South, it was felt that a closer contact with the 
Metropolis would be advantageous alike to the bank 
and its customers, and in 1864 it was decided to open 
“an agency in the City.’’ In pursuance of this, the 
bank purchased premises at 21, Finch Lane, and 
Mr. James Milln, agent of the principal office in 
Glasgow, was appointed the first agent. The success 
which attended this venture was most marked, and in 
their report for the year 1865 the directors declared 
that it was a source of great satisfaction to them to have 
an agent of their own in London “ who can feel the 
pulse of affairs and keep them informed of all that goes 
on.’ The action encountered considerable opposition, 
however, from both the London and the Provincial 
banks—revived from time to time as other of the 
Scottish banks entered England, and it required courage 
and perseverance to overcome this attitude. The bank’s 
London office is now at No. 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C., 
this property having been purchased in 1867. 

An important event in the bank’s history occurred 
in 1918, when an offer to purchase the whole of the 
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capital stock of the bank was made to holders by Lloyds 
Bank, Limited. For some time previously the large 
London banks had been casting longing eyes on the 
country north of the Tweed, and one at least was stated 
to have gone the length of purchasing premises in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow with a view to opening in these 
cities. But the proposal by Lloyds Bank envisaged other 
possibilities, for, while the Scottish Bank was to retain 
its separate entity, there was contemplated a reciprocal 
arrangement which, it was believed, would be mutually 
beneficial to both banks and their customers. The offer 
was accepted by holders of over 98 per cent. of the stock 
of the National Bank of Scotland, who became holders of 
shares of Lloyds Bank, thereby retaining a direct interest 
in the continued prosperity of the former institution. 

The Bank of Scotland was established the year 
after the Bank of England, and of the original capital, 
one-third was subscribed in London. The first Governor © 
was an Englishman resident in London; half the 
directors lived in London and for the first eight or 
nine years there was an office in the City. 

In April, 1867, the Bank of Scotland opened an 
office in London at 11, Old Broad Street—the initial 
staff consisting of the manager, the late Mr. Thomas 
Fraser Sandeman, an accountant, two cashiers and 
two clerks. By 1871 the business had grown to such 
an extent that larger premises had to be secured at 
43, Lothbury, at which address the business continued 
to be conducted until the removal in April, 1896, to 
the present commodious and handsome building which 
the bank erected at 30, Bishopsgate. At the time this 
office was opened it was thought that ample provision for 
future extension had been made, but in 1913 a portion 
of the first floor, which had been let, had to be taken 
possession of for the purpose of the bank’s business. 

We are informed that the Bank of Scotland has 
secured commodious premises, occupying a prominent 
position, at 16-18, Piccadilly, within a few yards of 
Piccadilly Circus, for a new branch, to meet the con- 
venience of its customers in the West End. The new 
premises will be opened when the internal reconstruction 
has been carried through. 

Apart from the valuable service it has rendered to the 
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parent institution and its customers, the London office 
has from time to time, as occasion required, co-operated 
with the other banks in London in carrying through 
various financial operations of national importance. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland had from its inception 
a close relation with the Bank of England, and a close 
relation with London. The bank grew out of the 
Equivalent Company, established at the Union, and it 
was due to the influence of London merchants, who 
were large holders of its 5 per cent. Debentures, that 
the Company obtained its banking charter. It was 
only a few weeks open when it secured a deposit account 
with the Bank of England on a lodgment of £4,000, 
and, a few months later, lodged such securities with 
that bank as empowered it to draw up to £30,000 from 
it if necessary. The Royal Bank’s account with the 
Bank of England is understood to be the oldest on its 
books; it has been continuously open for two hundred 
years. The Royal Bank has also acted as agents and 
correspondents in Scotland for the’ Bank of England 
for a very long period. 

Some reference has already been made to the Royal 
Bank of Scotland’s arrival in London. The idea of 
starting a London branch had been entertained ten 
years before the event took place, and premises in 
Lombard Street had actually been quietly purchased. 
The actual opening, however, took place in Bishopsgate. 
Parliamentary sanction to open in London was not 
the only occasion for an amendment in the Charter. 
An Act of 1907 authorised the bank to carry on the 
business of banking in any part of the United Kingdom, 
while an Act of 1920 invested it with the fullest powers 
compatible with a banking institution, the only restric- 
tion being in respect of the note issue, which is still 
limited to its operations in Scotland. 

There were, subsequent to the War, sensational 
alliances between English and Scotch banks. Tew 
people, however, thought of the possibility of a friendly 
retaliation on the part of the bankers north of the 
Tweed, and it was a pleasant surprise for Scotland when, 
in January, 1924, it was publicly announced that the 
Royal, which remains an independent Scottish institu- 
tion, had purchased the business of ‘‘ Drummond's 
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Bank,’ a famous banking house with great traditions 
which for over two centuries had flourished in the West 
End of London. The Royal is now represented, not 
only by its old City branch in Bishopsgate Street (now 
Bishopsgate) but by its ‘“ Drummond’s Branch”’ or 
West End office at Charing Cross. 

This amalgamation has a really romantic aspect, 
since it was discovered that Andrew Drummond, the 
founder of “‘ Drummond’s Bank,” had been one of the 
original proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Andrew Drummond was the son of a fervent Jacobite 
Scotsman, Sir John Drummond of Machany, and his 
bank was started mainly with the support of Jacobite 
compatriots, though .later he was to be the banker, 
friend and confidant of George III. Yet, from 1727 
till after the Rebellion of 1745, he was a considerable 
shareholder in the Whig Royal Bank of Scotland, of which 
his distant kinsman, ex-Lord Provost George Drummond 
of Edinburgh, was the most active of directors. 

The business of the London office has been con- 
tinuously progressive since the start, and at the present 
time it is very large and successful, and taken in con- 
junction with Drummond’s there is no doubt whatever 
that it had easily the largest London connection of any 
of the Scottish banks. 

Formerly, the Union Bank of Scotland was repre- 
sented in London by two famous private banking firms : 
Messrs. Glyn and Company, and Messrs. Coutts and 
Company, the latter having a closer connection with 
their correspondents than usual as Messrs. Coutts 
carried on business in Edinburgh, and their house con- 
ducted there under the title of Sir William Forbes, 
James Hunter and Company was ultimately merged 
in the Union Bank of Scotland. 

It was not until 1878 that the Union Bank of 
Scotland commenced operations in London on the 
ground floor of premises at 62, Cornhill under the 
management of the late Mr. John Allen Fradgley, who 
came from the discount department of the Bank of 
England. Under his able control, the business prospered 
to such an extent that increased accommodation became 
necessary, and the bank acquired the whole corner 
premises at Cornhill-Bishopsgate and erected in IgIo 
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the very handsome building in which the business is at 
present conducted. 

With the trend of business westwards in London and 
the further claims of Scottish Correspondents for facilities, 
it was found necessary to secure suitable premises in 
the West End of the City, and a first-class West End 
office was opened at No. 1, Regent Street in 1925. 

The Commercial Bank of Scotland stood out for long 
against the attractions of London. In 1883 premises 
were taken on lease at 123, Bishopsgate, within which 
business was carried on till 1889. In the previous 
year the bank had purchased from Mr. Samuel 
Hoare, M.P., for £82,000, the house known as 62, Lom- 
bard Street, at the corner of Birchin Lane. The house 
was rebuilt and for a time the upper stories were occupied 
by tenants, but now the whole building is required. 

The first London agents were Messrs. Bruce Simson 
& Co. In 1816 these agents failed, and Messrs. Jones, 
Lloyd & Co. took their place till 1864, when they 
retired. The London County and Westminster Bank 
were then appointed. Thirteen years earlier an account 
had been opened with Messrs. Coutts & Co. so as to 
have the advantages of a banker nearer the West End 
of London. 

One of the significant later features of Scottish 
banking is its extension in London. The Commercial 
Bank is no exception, for in January, 1925, an office 
was opened at Imperial House, Kingsway. 

The British Linen Bank developed on rather unique 
lines and was from the beginning a kind of Anglo- 
Scottish bank. Originally dealing in merchandise, it 
was not nominally authorised to act as a_ banking 
concern till 1849. As far as its original capital was 
concerned it was agreed that subscription books should 
be kept open in London and Edinburgh until {£50,000 
was subscribed for. In November, 1919, the British 
Linen Bank was affiliated with Barclays. 

It is obviously impossible to give definite figures 
as to the totals of business of the Scotch banks as far 
as concerns the London offices alone. Certain of the 
balance sheet figures, however, are of obvious London 
interest. The bills discounted by these banks total 
over {20,000,000 per annum. The amount of money 
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in London is also large, the Royal Bank alone having 
over £6,600,000 at call and short notice and the National 
Bank of Scotland over {3,000,000. The manager 
of a Scotch bank in London is in a peculiar position of 
responsibility, for he has not merely to consider the 
interests of his immediate clients, but he must so 
appreciate the condition of the money market as to 
act promptly in the interests of the bank as a whole. 

The Irish banks in London are in a distinct category. 
They did not, like the Scotch banks, enter London 
from elsewhere, but rather originated in London for 
operation in other parts. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland (1825) is one of the 
oldest joint stock undertakings in the country. At the 
time the recent abolition of the Union duties was 
encouraging commerce; and numerous bank failures 
in Ireland in 1820 had left her inadequately supplied 
with money facilities. The formation of the bank 
was a means of introducing English capital into a country 
poor in capital resources. The prospectus pointed out 
that ‘‘ joint stock banks may now be established at a 
distance exceeding fifty miles from Dublin.”’ The Bank 
of Ireland, however, intimated that it was determined 
to refuse to exchange notes with the Provincial Bank 
and would demand gold. In retaliation, the latter 
“protested” one of the Bank of Ireland notes with a 
view to taking proceedings to compel that bank to pay 
their notes in gold at the branches. The two banks 
seemed equally well armed, so a truce was called. 

The first dividend paid by the new bank was 8 per 
cent., and in 1834 its own stock was selling at a premium 
of g2 per cent. The Company’s ‘ house” was first 
situated in Old Broad Street. Its Dublin bankers were 
Messrs. Ide de la Touche, and its London bankers, 
Messrs. Spooner, Attwood & Co. and Messrs. Wright 
& Co. The Provincial Bank of Ireland still has its head 
office in London, its agents being Barclays, but all 
the branches are in Ireland. The note circulation exceeds 
£1,000,000 and the amount of authorised note issue 
additional to the amount covered by coin is £927,667. 
It is of interest to observe here that the Irish Free State 
Banking Commission recommended that the Provincial 
Bank’s share in the forthcoming consolidated Bank Note 
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issue should be £649,000, while, under the Currency and 
Bank Notes (Northern Ireland) Act, 1928, an issue of 
£220,000 is to be allowed in Northern Ireland. 

In 1834 Daniel O’Connell intimated that Ireland 
ought to have a real National Bank and that the Pro- 
vincial Bank could not pass the test, since it was in 
reality an English bank operating in Ireland. Thus 
was founded the National Bank, known originally as 
the National Bank of Ireland. A peculiar method 
of raising capital was proposed, namely, that wherever 
a branch was desired, half the capital requirements of 
that branch should be raised locally and half from the 
head office. The plan was shortlived, for in 1837 the 
local stocks and London subscriptions were consoli- 
dated. The first shareholders’ meeting was held at the 
present address, 13, Old Broad Street, in May, 1839, 
and the first bankers to the company were Ladbrokes, 
Kingscote, but this connection soon terminated and 
was replaced by one with Barnett, Hoare & Co. The 
National, Bank early in its career acquired the London 
and Dublin Bank. The latter started in 1843 with 
head office in London and a capital of £260,000 without 
the intention of issuing notes so that it could compete 
with the Bank of Ireland in the non-issuing radius 
round Dublin. The legislation of 1845 deprived it 
of a raison d’étre, and it was absorbed as stated. The 
English and Irish Bank with head office in London, 
which was established on the business of Robert Gray 
& Co., private bankers of Dublin, survived only a 
few months. In May, 1854, according to the “‘ Times’, 
the Chairman of the National Bank explained that the 
progress of business had been satisfactory owing to 
the improved condition of the country. With the 
general concurrence of the shareholders, it was now 
proposed to commence business in London. No reference 
was made to any likelihood of hostility on the part of 
other banks, and without any opposition the situation 
was accepted, and almost immediately the National 
was admitted to the Clearing. 

Within eight years of this event the bank showed 
remarkable initiative in the opening up of branches. 
The first was at Bayswater in 1862, the second at 
Camden Town in January, 1863, and the third at Charing 
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Cross in December, 1863. For that year, by the way, 
the company paid a dividend of 13} per cent. It has 
been said by one with some knowledge of the locality 
at the time that when the branch opened at Camden 
Town the nearest other bank was at the town end of 
Tottenham Court Road. 

The capital of the Bank was originally £1,000,000, 
which was increased by a further £1,000,000 in March, 
1864, and it was still further increased by £500,000 in 
August, 1865, thus making a capital of £2,500,000 in 
50,000 shares of £50 each. Later, in September, 1881, 
the shareholders concurred in a proposal to divide each 
share of £50 into three shares of £16 13s. 4d. each, with 
£10 paid thereon, and it was also resolved that each 
share of £16 13s. 4d. should be increased to £50, but 
that no portion of this increase should be called up, 
except for the purpose of winding up the company. 
The capital of the Bank to-day is therefore £7,500,000, 
consisting of 150,000 shares of {50 each—upon each 
of which {10 has been paid up, making the paid up 
capital £1,500,000. 

The Reserve Fund now stands at the figure of 
£1,425,000, and the striking expansion of the Bank’s 
business since its inception is shown by the following 
figures :-- 


In 1850, Deposit and Current Accounts ... £1,G92,000 
,, 1870, i pe . ie w» £5,540,000 
., 1900, eS ia i ‘a .. £11,250,000 


and at the close of 1928 the Consens ‘onl Deposit 
accounts were £37,476,000. 

The National has some two hundred and sixty 
branches, of which fourteen are in London and fourteen 
in the English provinces, the remainder being in Ireland. 
The notes in circulation total over {2,200,000 and the 
authorised note issue additional to coin is £852,269. The 
Irish Free State Banking Commission recommended that 
the National Bank’s share in the forthcoming con- 
solidated Bank Note issue should be £1,365,000, while a 
fiduciary issue of {120,000 is to be permitted in 
Northern Ireland under the Currency and Bank Notes 
(Northern Ireland) Act, 1928. 
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French Financial Scandals 
“The Gazette du Franc Affair ”’ 


By Joseph Caillaux 


(Sénateur : Ancten Président du Conseil.) 


‘Tia recent financial scandals which have occurred 
in France, of which the ‘ Gazette du Franc ”’ 
affair is the most characteristic, deserve close 

examination in so far as they are symptoms of evils 

which inadequate legislation tends to develop. 

This is not the first occasion on which financiers 
with no standing and scruples have sold worthless 
scrip to the public, maintained its value temporarily 
and artificially, and when finally cornered have collapsed 
with their enterprises. What is new and characteristic 
of the present epoch is the method employed to attract 
and dupe subscribers. 

Before 1914 the boldest sellers of doubtful, paper 
would not have dared to propose to their public of 
small and middle-class savers that they should take part 
in short-term speculation. On the contrary, their whole 
art consisted in representing securities of bad or mediocre 
quality as investments for the “ pére de famille,” 
assuring to the subscriber such progressive and solid 
enrichment as, for example, was obtained in the 
1gth century by the much-envied original shareholders 
of the Northern Collieries of France (Les Houwilléres 
du Nord). 

Persons with psychological knowledge of the public, 
an indispensable element in the art of making dupes, 
adopted a quite different technique in 1928. 

A progressive increase of capital seems much too 
slow to impatient moderns. Moreover, very heavy 
taxation swallows up the chief advantages. The small 
business man in the provinces dreams of that comfortable 
retirement which he envisaged during the privations of 
his youth, but which his petty savings will not now 
furnish. All the unfortunate clients of the ‘‘ Gazette 
du Franc ’’ expected a sudden stroke of fortune com- 
pensating for all the inroads into capital made by the war. 
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The cleverness of the organisers consists in popu- 
larising among their clientele brief and false ideas 
of the operations of the syndicates formed by the 
professionals in order to introduce a security on to the 
market and maintain its price. The small French 
bourgeoisie remains very ignorant of Stock Exchange 
operations. It has long been accustomed to ask advice 
over the counters of the credit institutions and to 
emerge with meagre profits. It has therefore decided 
that to make money on the Bourse one must know the 
secrets ‘‘ of the great ones.”’ The “‘ Gazette du Franc ”’ 
offered—how shall I put it >—entrance to the sanctuary 
by a secret door of which it held the key. And this 
was the chief element in its success. 

The leaders of the enterprise collected in this way 
considerable sums which, in the mass, would have 
permitted sound and profitable operations if the organi- 
sation had not been corrupt in its very core. The 
capital founded by means of costly and flashy publicity 
and by an expensive army of agents was burdened from 
the start with such heavy charges that rational employ- 
ment could not furnish the promised profits. Moreover, 
as far as one can judge, it was not the plan of the 
organisers to invest the sums put at their disposal, and it 
appears that from the outset they paid back the first 
subscribers with the money furnished by the second, and 
so on. Their Bourse operations—apart from the sale 
of securities supplied by their dupes—-were confined to 
the manipulation of prices on the unregulated outside 
market, so that their clients should receive appropriate 
quotations. 

What of the outside market, for therein lies the whole 
game ? 

The scandalous details do not deserve much attention. 
No doubt there is the regrettable fact that in political 
circles, where the chief failing is judging people and 
things on the surface and committing oneself too readily, 
important personages have carelessly allowed the directors 
of the “‘ Gazette du Franc ’”’ to flourish their portraits 
and signatures alongside deplorable financial advice. 
The political habit of not examining too closely the 
sources of applause and praise is the cause of this 
lamentable folly. 
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In addition there is the Press. It is very regrettable 
that important journals should have opened their columns 
for cash to financial swindlers. This is a fault inherent 
in the unique situation of the newspaper industry in 
France. While foreign journals, and the British Press 
in particular, gain from paid advertisements of all kinds 
their normal resources anda very enviable independence, 
the French Press only succeeds in filling a small part of 
its columns with advertisements. The result is that even 
an important journal, unless it attains a circulation of 
a million, has budgetary difficulties which restrict its 
freedom of control over financial publicity. 

Even so, it was only in its last phase and shortly 
before its collapse that the “‘ Gazette du Franc ”’ sub- 
sidized other journals in order to extend a clientele 
whose constant renewal was vital. But, as we said at the 
outset, it was gaps in legislation which enabled it to 
get the greater part of its booty. The prohibition of 
house-to-house canvassing would have paralysed the 
enterprise from the beginning. This measure, which 
has been introduced so wisely into British legislation 
and the application of which I have advocated for 
France, ought to be one of the first preoccupations of 
the legislature. 

The example of the “‘ Gazette du Franc” should 
equally inspire the study of recent foreign measures 
imposing on banks and companies the duty of publishing 
complete data and information concerning the enter- 
prises for which appeal is made to the public. If this 
obligation had been in force in France, it would have 
been almost impossible to induce ignorant subscribers to 
participate in syndicates of whose aims and operations 
they knew nothing. 

But what should attract particular attention is the 
operation of the outside market. As is well known, 
companies whose shares are traded on the Bourse, the 
official market, have to pay each year a tax, or stamp 
duty. This tax has been greatly increased on several 
occasions since the war. Some large and important 
foreign companies, with many French shareholders, have 
objected to these additional burdens and have conse- 
quently withdrawn from the official market. It was 
not possible, however, to prevent French holders from 
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negotiating the securities in their possession. These 
foreign securities therefore passed into the outside 
market, called, before the war, in Bourse slang, “‘ wet 
feet,’ because it was held under the porch and on the 
steps of the Bourse, where for a long time, in a 
very restricted circle, the leavings of the Bourse were 
negotiated. 

The transfer to the outside market of respectable 
securities has changed the appearance of the market, but 
only the appearance. No control is exercised; every 
fraud is possible; so the public which sees securities of 
good reputation figuring in this market is completely 
deceived, and believes that it has been completely 
regenerated. 

As was easy to foresee, there has been a plethora of 
so-called securities which represent nothing but the 
paper on which they are printed. The ignorance and 
total absence of critical sense of the majority of buyers 
permit financial sharks to suppress the law of supply 
and demand, to register high prices at their fancy where 
there has not been a single buyer, and to plunder 
imprudent savers with impunity. 

Whether by the suppression of this market or by 
its regulation, it is necessary that discrimination should 
be made between enterprises which, if not good, have 
at least some basis and those which represent nothing. 
These latter should only furnish an occasion for gambling 
to those professionals and speculators whom the law need 
not protect, since they know what they are doing. 

If the affair of the ‘“‘ Gazette du Franc ’”’ brings about 
these essential reforms, French investors will, in the end, 
gain more than they have lost, since they will be protected 
not only against a repetition of this scandalous business, 
but also against a thousand similar operations on a small 
scale which take place quietly and raise less commotion, 
but by their multiplicity cause almost as much harm to 
the public’s savings. 
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A Family of Great Bankers 


The Fuggers 
By L. S. R. Byrne 


T a time when so many of our institutions are 
A being called in question, a brief account.of the rise 
and fall of the great House of Fugger may not be 

out of place. History never really repeats itself, that is 
to say, we cannot extract a set of events from past times 
and apply them, like the triangles in the old Fourth 
Proposition, to the present with any reasonable expecta- 
tion that they will fit. And yet the historian is not 
altogether useless as a prophet. He can at least draw 
some moral from great successes and great failures, and 
the Fuggers were both a great success and a great failure. 
They first appear in the fourteenth century, a period 
when medievalism was still unshaken; when anatomy 
was sacrilege, geology blasphemy ; when to lend capital 
at interest was branded by the Church as usury; when 
there was no standard of value, so that much exchange 
was mere barter; when money, if it existed at all, was 
subject to such violent fluctuations that it was a rich 
source of profit for the money-changers, who were, in 
fact, the earliest bankers ; when investment in the modern 
sense did not exist. Of this last statement two examples 
may be taken from our own country, it being premised 
that financially England throughout the Fugger period 
was at least a century behind the Continent. When in 
the fifteenth century Henry VI wished to endow and so 
ensure the continuance of his two colleges of Eton and 
King’s, he had hardly any way of doing it except by gifts 
of land, and land he gave in parcels all over his kingdom, 
little thinking what would be the outcome. In the reign 
of Charles II, Samuel Pepys, when he made his first big 
haul from marine speculation, could think of no better 
way of disposing of it than by the purchase of twelve 
gold dinner plates, which he kept at night under his bed. 
The first Fugger known to history was Johann, a 
weaver settled in Graben, near Augsburg, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. His son, Johann II, 
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moved to Augsburg in 1367, made a profitable marriage 
with Clara Widolf of that town three years later, and 
became a burgher. He not only worked, but traded in 
textiles, dying in 1408 worth 30,000 florins. 

His two sons, Andreas, “the rich Fugger,’’ and Jakob, 
began to look outside Augsburg for fresh sources of 
wealth, and of.the sons of Andreas, Lukas lent large sums 
to the City of Louvain, which ruined him by repudiation, 
while in 1453 Jakob gained from Frederick III the right 
to bear arms, a roedeer or, on a field azure, thus becoming 
the founder of the “‘Fugger vom Reh.” Andreas’s brother 
Jakob had three sons, all of them bearing arms, and with 
them the family seems to reach its zenith. 

Ulrich, d. 1510, had commercial relations with Ger- 
many, the Low Countries, Italy, Hungary, Poland, 
became ‘‘banker,” or, more correctly, confidential man 
of business, to the Hapsburg family, who borrowed large 
sums of him, acted as intermediary in the sale of Albert 
Diirer’s pictures in Italy, and built at Augsburg the 
Golden Counting House, headquarters for his business, — 
which dazzled all Europe by its magnificence. Jakob, 
d. 1525, began his career in Venice, and then came to 
Augsburg, whence he developed gold, silver, quicksilver, 
and copper mines in the Tyrol, Hungary, and elsewhere, 
and was instrumental, through his wealth, in the election 
of Charles V as emperor. In 1506 the Fugger navy, in 
conjunction with the Portuguese, returned from India 
with a net profit of 175,000 ducats. Jakob it was who 
lent Maximilian of Hapsburg 170,000 ducats, and for 
70,000 more obtained from him in pledge no less than 
seven principalities, together with the titles of Knight of 
the Golden Spur, Count Palatine, Councillor of the Empire. 
Nor was he unmindful of charitable duties, for he built and 
endowed in his native town an almshouse for the local 
poor, still standing, and known as the Fuggerei, and the 
Holzhaus, a hospital for thirty-two foreign sick. Jakob’s 
remaining son, Georg, d. 1506, was less distinguished 
but had two sons of his own. 

Raimund, Count of Kirchberg, d. 1535, obtained 
three of his uncle’s principalities in absolute possession 
for the sum of 562,000 ducats, but notwithstanding his 
wealth, the town of Augsburg was still strong enough to 
throw him into prison for attacking the house of one 
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Matthias Ehem and kidnapping an enemy. The Fugger 
family took steps soon after to prevent the recurrence 
of such a disgrace, as will presently be shown. He was a 
patron of letters, and his taste for science is attested by a 
terrestrial globe acquired by him, and still to be seen in 
the Great Library at Vienna. 

Anton, d. 1560, Count of Weissenhorn, together with 
his brother, was granted the right of coining money, and 
obtained absolute jurisdiction over his family lands. 
The Fuggers being strong Catholics, it was natural that 
they should join in the sale of Indulgences, from which 
they presumably made large profits, since a contemporary 
estimate gives the united wealth of the family as 63,000,000 
florins. It is always dangerous to attempt to translate 
the values of one epoch into terms of another, but the 
purchasing power of the sixteenth-century Augsburg 
florin can hardly have been less than that of the modern 
£1 sterling. Anton was not to enjoy his fortune undis- 
turbed, for Queen Mary of Hungary expropriated his 
mines in that country, and deprived him of his minting 
rights. However, by lending money to Charles V, he 
obtained fresh mining properties in the Tyrol and Alsace 
worth 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 marks, and by a further 
purchase of lands for 40,000 florins gained exemption 
from all jurisdiction save that of the Emperor himself. 
This was his answer to the treatment of his brother 
Raimund by the town of Augsburg, and ample com- 
pensation for losses in Hungary came through the Decree 
of Toledo in 1534, whereby Charles V granted minting 
rights to the family, exempted them from all jurisdiction 
but his own, and entailed their lands in tail male. This 
Anton must have been of a generous nature. His native 
town of Augsburg became Protestant, and stoned and 
cudgelled him as a Papist, so that he had to take refuge 
at Babenhausen. Yet in 1547 he interceded with Charles 
V on its behalf, and obtained its pardon by paying 150,000 
florins. And again Erasmus wrote from Rotterdam that 
the Emperor was failing to send him regularly his pension 
of 300 French livres. So help came from Anton instead. 
He was known for his charity also, and founded a hospital 
at Waltenhausen. From him Titian received 3,000 crowns 
for work done at Augsburg, while at the same time he 
was collecting the finest library then known in Germany. 
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Seeing that on his death he left a fortune of 6,000,000 
gold crowns, in addition to jewellery, possessions in both 
Indies, and factories at Antwerp and Venice, it is small 
wonder that Charles V, on viewing the Royal Treasury in 
Paris, exclaimed: “All this could be bought and paid 
for by an Augsburg weaver !” 

Raimund Fugger had three sons. Johann Jakob, d. 
1575, a friend of Cardinal Granvella, seems to have added 
to his father’s library, which he left numbering 15,000 
volumes. From him descended three branches of the 
family, the last of which did not become extinct till 
1846. Ulrich, d. 1584, untrue to traditions, became a 
Protestant, and took refuge at Heidelberg, and being no 
mean Greek scholar, endowed that university with money 
and books. Finally, George, from whom are descended 
the Counts Fugger of Kirchberg and Weissenheim, who 
still exist. 

Collateral descendants of note are Mark, d. 1597, 
who wrote a treatise on horsebreeding, and lent Duke 
Albert of Bavaria 64,000 florins; Anton, d. 1616, who, 
on his marriage with Countess Barbara de Montfort, had 
a procession of 700 horses, with carriages in addition, and 
caused it to move along a road paved at his own expense. 
As among the festivities were foot and chariot races, 
in addition, we learn without surprise that his debts, 
which ultimately landed him in prison, amounted to 
223,774 florins; Christoph, whose loans to Philip II were 
so large as to give rise to the Spanish proverb, “rico come 
un Fucar”’ ; and, finally, Otto Heinrich, d. 1644, a general 
under Wallenstein in the Thirty Years’ War and stern 
Catholic governor of the still Protestant Augsburg. 

With the Thirty Years’ War, which ruined all the 
fairest portions of Germany, threw her civilization back 
200 years, and paved the way for the rise of Prussia, 
begins the eclipse of a family whose greatness had lasted 
for three centuries. 

This bald account, and it can be no more than bald 
within the limits of a brief article, fails to give more than 
a faint glimmer of the splendour of the Fuggers, of their 
manifold activities and interests in trade, commerce, 
art, and literature, and last and greatest, of their political 
influence. Their house in the Weinmarkt at Augsburg 
is no house, but a palace, as may be seen to this day. 
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On its adornment were lavished all the artistic resources 
of the late Renaissance, drawn from the whole of civilized 
Europe. The family employed or had relations with 
Diirer, Holbein, and Titian among artists ; for the decora- 
tion of the house a pupil of Vasari was brought from 
Holland, for its hangings the gilt leather of Venice. The 
library amassed in this palace and elsewhere, though it 
suffered more than once from loss and partial dispersal, 
contained even after the Thirty Years’ War, 14,000 
volumes, and is still preserved in the Imperial Library 
of Vienna. Gold and silver and precious stones were 
collected and scattered and collected again till the 
mind wearies of the recital. A few remnants are still 
at Augsburg, and even they are impressive. 

But more wonderful than the mere quantity of this 
wealth must surely have been the activity and resource 
which went to its acquisition. Combination for trade and 
commerce was rudimentary. If a man wanted spices 
from the Indies, or amber from the Baltic, he had to fit 
out an expedition and fetch them. Mines were exploited 
in the same way, by personal initiative, financial opera- 
tions, such as they were, consisted chiefly in the lending 
of money against some pledge, usually land, but occasion- 
ally valuables. Royalty having few sources of wealth 
was often in need, and was a bad payer. When in the 
early fifteenth century the Emperor Sigismund lived for 
three years on the town of Constance as President of the 
Church Council, and the citizens pressed for payment, 
he offered silver plate, but when all preparations for 
departure were complete, suggested the substitution of 
his household linen, well known to be magnificent. 
With this the citizens professed themselves content, and 
he was suffered to depart. But every piece was found 
to be emblazoned with an Imperial cypher of such 
proportions as to render it unsaleable. Of the royal 
debtors of the Fuggers, the emperors down to Charles V 
seem to have made adequate return in lands and 
honours, but Philip II was twice bankrupt, and Philip IIT 
once. 

So the way of the investor was not easy. But it will 
be seen what an advantage in the days before joint-stock 
companies was held by a family large, energetic, and 
versatile. It was irresistible. And so the Fuggers lived 
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in royal state, enjoyed the privileges of monarchs, and 
entertained emperors. 

But their most lasting title to fame will always be 
the incomparable letters. The great international move- 
ments of the Renaissance and Reformation, together 
with the discoveries of the navigators had begun to make 
the world smaller. Yet there was no means of obtaining 
regular information about other countries until the 
Venetian Government, through its ambassadors, and the 
Fuggers, through business correspondents in the different 
trade centres of Europe, hit upon the expedient of causing 
periodical news-letters to be written containing informa- 
tion on all subjects, commercial, political, religious. 
These letters were kept by the family in the Golden 
Counting House, in a cabinet, which must surely be the 
direct ancestor of the modern office file. Thus they were 
preserved and, on the sale of the library, taken to Vienna. 
These letters, recently published in England for the first 
time, besides throwing many unexpected sidelights on 
our history, reflect the surprise and disgust of civilized 
Europe at the emergence from the dim north-west of 
an upstart people who insist on asserting themselves, 
and most of all they throw into sharp relief the 
grandeur and tenacity of Elizabeth, the greatest monarch 
of her time. 

Historical might-have-beens always fascinate, and 
we may be pardoned for wondering what would have 
happened if more of the Fugger family had followed 
Ulrich’s example and become Protestants. Charles V 
might never have been emperor, the Armada might 
never have sailed, the whole balance of religions in 
Western Europe might have been different. And it is 
rather sad to think that at the end the Fuggers should 
have staked their fortunes on such very poor horses as 
the Philips of Spain and failed to realize the westward 
urge that gave Holland and England their place in the 
sun and swept Venetian and German and Spaniard off 
the sea. 
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Central Bank Bulletin 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


HE General Court of the Bank of England held on 
January 23 elected Sir Basil Blackett and Sir 
Andrew Duncan, directors of the Bank, to fill the 

place of Sir Cosmo Bonsor and Mr. George William 
Henderson, who have retired. 
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BANK OF FRANCE 


The dividend of the Bank of France for the second 
half of 1928 has been fixed at 185 f., against 165 f. for 
the corresponding period of 1927. 

It is understood that M. Rist, deputy-Governor of 
the Bank, expressed his wish to retire as soon as possible, 
so as to resume his lectures at the Faculty of Laws at 
the University of Paris. He will be relieved of his duties 
as soon as the necessary arrangements have been 
completed to fill his post. 

During the past month, the Bank of France continued 
to accumulate large amounts of gold, mainly by means 
of earmarking in New York. In a single week there was 
earmarked the record sum of 1,030,000,000 f. 














REICHSBANK 


The annual shareholders’ meeting of the Reichsbank 
will be held on February 4, when the report and balance 
sheet for 1928 will be submitted, and the re-election of 
the three retiring German members will be proposed. 
It is understood that the dividend will again be 12 per 
cent. The meeting usually takes place in March, but 
it was necessary to hold it earlier this year, owing to 
Dr. Schacht’s appointment as German representative 
on the Committee of Experts on Reparations. 












NETHERLANDS BANK 


By Royal Decree, the minimum limit of the gold 
cover of the-note circulation has been raised from 20 per 
cent. to 40 per cent., which is the pre-war percentage. 
As a result, the note reserve dropped from 1,394,000,000 
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guilder to 555,000,000 guilder. The weekly statements 
of the Netherlands Bank will henceforth publish the 
amount of gold held abroad. 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL BANK 


The Hungarian National Bank has declared a dividend 
of 12} per cent. for 1928, as compared with II per cent. 
for 1927. As the market anticipated a dividend of 
12 per cent. the announcement was received favourably. 


BANK OF SPAIN 
The dividend of the Bank of Spain for the second 
half of 1928 has been fixed at 65 pesetas, against 
624 pesetas for the corresponding period of 1927. 


BANK OF POLAND 

The net profits of the Bank of Poland for 1928 
amounted to 36,000,000 zloty. A dividend of 16 per 
cent. will be paid, against 14 per cent. for 1927. The 
new shares issued in February, 1928, and taken over 
temporarily by the Polish Treasury will receive 5 per 
cent. 

The Bank of Poland has addressed a questionnaire 
to the economic organisations of the country, in order 
to ascertain the terms upon which credit is required in 
various branches of business life. If the currency of the 
bills exceeds the period which is considered normal in the 
branch of business concerned, the Bank of Poland will 
refuse to rediscount them, even if they are presented 
within three months before their maturity. By this 
means, the Polish Central Bank hopes to discourage the 
issue of abnormally long-dated bills. 


BANK OF LITHUANIA 


On December 8, the new head offices of the Bank of 
Lithuania were opened at Kaunas. The Prime Minister 
and other members of the Government were present. 
After a religious ceremony, the Bank’s Governor, Professor 
Jurgutis, delivered an address emphasising the importance 
of a stable currency. In his reply, the Prime Minister 
expressed his gratification at the result of the Bank’s 
activities. 
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BOLIVIAN NATIONAL BANK 


The Banco de la Nacion Boliviana has addressed 
a circular to its correspondents informing them that, in 
virtue of the reforms suggested by Professor Kemmerer, 
it will shortly be transformed into a central bank. Its 
name will be changed into Banco Central de la Nacion 
Boliviana, and its share capital will be raised to 
30,000,000 bolivianos. Although it will have a monopoly 
of the note issue and will fulfil the function of a central 
bank, it will still continue the activities of a commercial 
bank. 


Law Reports 


(By Our Legal Correspondent) 
S vei little time ago, we had occasion to discuss the 


well-known rule in Hopkinson v. Holt as applied to 

bankers holding a security upon real property. In 
the same connection, it appears that recently there have 
been two public pronouncements by learned banking 
authorities as to the effect of Section 94 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, upon this rule. One of these 
authorities seems to declare (if properly reported) that 
the new Act abolished the rule in Hopkinson v. Holt ; 
the other, on the contrary, assumes that, save as regards 
further advances made under an obligation to make 
them, the rule persists. A correspondent calls our 
attention to the apparent discrepancy and, in view of 
our comments on the problem discussed in these pages, 
asks for exact guidance on the point. 

It is worthy of a fuller treatment in order to avoid 
misconception. In a nutshell, the only alteration made 
in the existing law, we venture to suggest, is that it 
expressly over-rules the case of West v. Williams (1899), 
1 Chancery, which held that the rule in Hopkinson 
v. Holt applied to a case of further advances made in 
pursuance of a covenant to make them. This in reality 
does not affect the ordinary banker in his business as 
his mortgages are not framed so as to put him under 
“ obligation’’ to make further advances. We may 
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perhaps be forgiven if we elaborate the actual position of 
the law. Let us, first, briefly restate the law before the 
1925 Act. The original rule in Hopkinson v. Holt can 
be shortly stated as laying down that a mortgagee 
whose mortgage is taken to secure what is then due to 
him and also further advances cannot claim the benefit 
of his security for any further advances made in priority 
to a second mortgage of whose mortgage he had notice 
before such further advances were made. The reasoning 
of the rule is quite plain. It would be contrary to good 
faith on the part of a bank as first mortgagee to seek 
to make its mortgage stand as cover for further advances 
to the prejudice of the second mortgagee of whose charge 
the bank had notice at the time of such further advances. 
But it would also be contrary to good faith on the part 
of the customer to do anything that would facilitate the 
enlargement of the scope of the first mortgage or 
minimise the value of the remanent estate which he 
had further mortgaged subject to the first mortgage. 
Or another way of putting the matter by the equity 
judges was this: If a man mortgage his property to 
secure, not only an amount then due but further 
advances (as by fluctuating overdraft at his bank), it is 
true he is left with a remanent estate (his equity of 
redemption) which he may mortgage again, thereby 
making the same property security to another for other 
advances, but he cannot, dealing honestly with his 
property, confer upon the second mortgagee a greater 
interest in that property than he has himself. Nor can 
he honestly suppress the second charge. Nor can the 
first mortgagee who knows of the second charge obtain a 
greater right in respect of further advances, made after 
such knowledge, obtain a greater right to over-ride the 
second mortgage than the mortgagor himself had. 
All this, said Lord Lindley, when Master of the Rolls, 
is the plainest good sense, and it is a rule founded in 
good sense and equity. Moreover, as another learned 
judge said in the earlier case giving its name to the rule 
—Hopkinson v. Holt--it is no hardship on a_ banker, 
for the banker, immediately he knows of the second 
charge, rules off the account and establishes his charge 
on the amount already accrued due and covered by the 
charge. 
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This rule, we repeat, is not really affected as regards 
bankers dealing with their ordinary charges on property 
to cover fluctuating account. 

But in 1899 an attempt was made to say that the 
rule did not apply where the original mortgagee was 
bound by covenant to make further advances. This is 
the case of West v. Williams. Mr. Justice Kekewich 
had decided that in such a case the rule did not apply. 
But a strong Court of Appeal presided over by Lindley, 
M.R., set aside that decision on very plain reasoning. 
They pointed out that even if a first mortgagee is under 
obligation to make further advances on the same 
property, the mortgagor is under no obligation to take 
advances from him and no one else, and if the mortgagor 
chooses to borrow elsewhere and give the second creditor 
a second charge on the property, he thereby releases the 
first creditor from any obligation, for by his own act 
he has purported to deprive himself of the power to 
give the stipulated security and no action for damages 
for breach of covenant would lie. If, notwithstanding 
this release, the first mortgagee makes further advances 
with notice of the second charge, he is in no better 
position than anyone else who does the like. 

For some reason or other this case has been over- 
ruled by the 1925 Act. But its repeal, as we have 
pointed out, cannot affect the common form transaction 
of a banker giving advances from time to time as and 
when requested by the customer and approved by the 
bank. Hence our recent article on the point is correct, 
and in practice the rule in Hopkinson v. Holt applies. 
Section 94 of the Act, so far as material, reads thus :— 

(1) After the commencement of this Act, a prior mortgagee shall 
have a right to make further advances to rank in priority to 
subsequent mortgages (whether legal or equitable)— 

(a) if an arrangement has been made to that effect with the 

subsequent mortgagees; or 

(b) if he had no notice of such subsequent mortgages at the time 

when the further advance was made by him; or 

(c) whether or not he had such notice as aforesaid, where the 

mortgage imposes an obligation on him to make such further 
advances. 

This subsection applies whether or not the prior mortgage was 
made expressly for securing further advances. 

(2) In relation to the making f further advances after the 
commencement of this Act a mortgagee shall not be deemed to have 
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notice of a mortgage merely by reason that it was registered as a 
land charge or in a local deeds registry, if it was not so registered 
at the date of the original advance or when the last search (if any) 
by or on behalf of the mortgagee was made, whichever last happened. 
This subsection only applies where the prior mortgage was made 
expressly for securing a current account or other further advances. 


It will be seen at once that (a) and (db) restate the 
law as prior to the Act, and (c) abolishes West v. Williams. 
It should also be noted that subsection (2) relating 
particularly to banking advances comes in as a con- 
venient corrective, in cases falling under that subsection, 
to the fact that registration in the Land Registry or in 
Middlesex or Yorkshire is made to constitute actual 
notice (see Law of Property Act, 1925, sections 197 
and 108). 

We may add that it is this same section that in a 
further subsection (3) abolishes “the right to tack” 
altogether (save in regard to the making of further 
advances as aforesaid). And the above section applies 
to mortgages of land made before or after the commence- 
ment of the Act, but not to charges registered under 
the Land Registration Act, 1925, or any enactment 
replaced by that Act. 

Judging from a recent case discussed in Chambers 
on interlocutory process, there remains in some quarters 
a little confusion of thought as to the effect of entries 
in a bank’s books to a customer’s account as affecting 
that customer. It cannot be too emphatically expressed 
that a mere entry of credits or debits in the bankers’ 
books does not necessarily affect the customer. There 
must be something more than this. The comparatively 
recent case of British and North European Bank v. 
Zalzstein (1927), 2 K.B. 92, illustrates this, and 
Mr. Justice Sankey (now Lord Justice), in giving his 
judgment, summed up the position thus: “In dealings 
between banker and customer, where it is sought to 
treat a mere book entry as a payment, some other 
circumstance must be present and relied upon to enable 
the customer in whose favour it is made to succeed, 
either some express previous authority to pay, or a 
communication of the making of the entry to the 
customer and aa acting upon it by him; there must be, 
in effect, both a payment bv one party and a receipt 
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by the other, or an alteration in the position of the 
customer in whose favour the book entry was made.” 
That particular case, it will be remembered, concerned 
some mock entries in the bank’s books made by an 
official to deceive the auditors for the time being, but 
when completed leaving the complaining customer’s 
account “‘ as you were.’ No doubt, however, Sankey, J., 
was right in plainly restating the well-known position 
which he did in parity with the reasoning of the pass-book 
cases. 

In this connection it is not uninteresting to note 
that the practice of certain bankers to request from the 
customer an acknowledgment of the balance from time 
to time as shown in the account does not altogether 
relieve the banker of a risk of re-opening accounts. 
For even an account stated and _ settled—which, of 
course, a mere pass-book returned without express 
acknowledgment of its correctness falls short of—is 
not conclusive where fraud or forgery has intervened. 
For instance, the account could not stand to clear the 
bank of liability for paying cheques fraudulently drawn 
by forging the customer’s signature. 


Mr. John Rankin 


We regret to record the death of Mr. John Rankin, 
a former chairman of the Bank of Liverpool, which is now 
incorporated in Martin’s Bank. We shall say nothing 
here of his work for Liverpool as a citizen, an eminent 
shipowner and as chairman of a number of important 
businesses such as the Royal Insurance Company. As a 
director and as chairman of Liverpool’s most important 
bank he discharged an high trust with dignity and 
distinction, as was testified by Mr. Holland Martin’s 
speech at the recent Annual General Meeting of Martin’s 
Bank. 
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German Banking 
By Our Berlin Correspondent 


N January 11, the Reichsbank reduced its discount 
() rate from 7 to 6} per cent. Since October 4, 1927, 
that is to say, for more than 15 months, the_ 
Reichsbank had kept its rate at 7 per cent. During that 
period it has increased its gold and foreign currency cover 
from 2,008 to 2,887 millions, 7.e., by about 879 millions, or 
nearly 44 per cent., whilst loans and discounts have 
declined from 2,760 to 2,248 millions. This was the 
position on January 7. In the Return of January 15, 
the first issued after the lowering of the discount rate, 
with the gold and foreign currency holding unchanged, 
the bill portfolio had declined by a further 444 millions 
to the lowest level for two years. The note circulation, 
which totalled 4,004 millions in October, 1927, has risen 
only to 4,080 millions, and is thus practically unchanged 
in spite of this large increase in the reserve. The 
Reichsbank hesitated for a long time before reducing its 
discount rate and it has yielded more to the force of public 
opinion than to its own conviction. Its deliberation is 
based above all upon the completely abnormal situation 
of the capital market. The first period of lower Bank 
rates after the stabilisation began in early 1926. At the 
worst point of the crisis, provoked by the collapse of some 
large concerns, the Bank lowered its rate from the Io 
per cent. which it had stubbornly maintained up till then. 
In the course of 1926 the rate was reduced by stages to 

6 per cent., and at the beginning of 1927 this policy 
assumed its boldest form in that the rate fell to 5 per 
cent. As will be remembered, the Finance Minister, 
Dr. Reinhold, stepped in immediately with a 5 per cent. 
loan at 92, which proved a complete fiasco, and although 
by a move unprecedented in German financial history, 
the rate of interest was subsequently raised to 6 per cent., 
the Minister was obliged to apply 100 million marks for 
the support of its price. This State loan marked the 
turning point in the development of the German money 
and capital market. In 1927 the Reichsbank had to 
raise its discount rate twice, first to 6 per cent., then to 
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7 per cent. The Bank acted so hesitatingly that in the 
interval it lost more than a milliard marks in gold and 
foreign currency. The capital market has not yet 
recovered from the shock received in connection with the 
State loan. Probably some power of absorption could 
still be detected in the market at the beginning of 1928, 
chiefly due to the maturity of dividends and other 
interest payments at the turn of the year. In January, 
1929, there was for the first time not the slightest sign 
of easing. As in every year mortgage banks and various 
municipalities came on to the market with new issues 
immediately after the New Year, but they sold as good 
as nothing. The securities have remained in the portfolios 
of the banks, and in many cases they have hardly covered 
the cost of advertisement. 

This complete stagnation of the capital market forms 
a marked contrast to the superabundance of short term 
money. For, since the end of December to the middle of 
January, the private discount rate has cheapened from 
63 to 5#, daily money from 53~7 per cent. to 4-6 per cent., 
and monthly money from. 9- Io per cent. to 7~7$ per 
cent. What is the reason for this contrary development ? 
In the first place it is a symptom of a sharp downward 
move in the business cycle. The need of industry for 
short term working capital contracts correspondingly 
with the decline in its turnover. Commerce is cutting 
down its stocks and paying off its debts. This also 
explains why the deficit in the German balance of trade 
has.almost disappeared over the last three months. 
This is also a symptom of crisis, but at the same time it 
relieves the exchange situation and accounts for the influx 
of gold and foreign currency to the Reichsbank. But it 
is also evident that capital formation in Germany is 
falling off more than before. In a time of bad business 
and high unemployment it is much less than in times of 
good business, whilst capital requirements, especially on 
the part of agriculture and the municipalities, are as 
urgent as ever. 

The indices of business conditions tend uniformly 
downwards. Almost at the same moment as Parker 
Gilbert’s optimistic reparations report appeared the 
official statistics showed that the number of unemployed 
at the end of December already exceeded 1-7 millions. 
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Since unemployment nearly always increases in January 
it may reach in the course of this month at least 2 millions. 
These figures represent a crisis and have not been touched 
since the beginning of 1926, before the English coal 
stoppage produced an upswing in the German economic 
situation. Part of the worsening in unemployment 
has been caused by the particularly sharp winter which 
has brought building to a complete standstill. But, on 
the other hand, along with unemployment short time 
working has increased to an enormous extent. In many 
industries it has reached 50 per cent. of the labour force. 
The numbers of bill protests and of bankruptcies are 
increasing. 

At the same time there is increasing stringency in 
public finances. Prussia wished to bring out a 100 million 
loan in the last few weeks, but has been discouraged from 
doing so by the Finance Minister and by the Reichsbank. 
It was considered that the capital market was incapable 
of meeting such a demand. But Prussia needs the money, 
so the Prussian State Bank (Techandlung) has in the 
meanwhile taken over 50 million reichsmarks of 7 per 
cent. two- and four-year Prussian Treasury Bonds, 40 
million of which are to be placed with the Savings Banks. 
The two-year Treasury Bonds will be placed at 97-3 per 
cent. and repaid at par, the four-year bills at 96-6 per 
cent. to be repaid at 102. Thus the loan is costing the 
Prussian State about 8} per cent. The situation is still 
worse in the case of the Reich finances. The Finance 
Minister of the Reich, Dr. Hilferding, has just submitted 
the main features of the 1929 Budget, and the proposals 
for covering the deficit. The finances of the Reich were 
already greatly embarrassed at the end of the year. 
The Finance Minister has had to borrow 150 millions 
from the Railways, 145 millions from the Post Office, 
100 millions from the Prussian Savings Bank, and in 
addition place 360 millions of Treasury bills at the 
Reichsbank. Thus the Reich is at the moment encum- 
bered with nearly 800 million reichsmarks of short term 
debt. It is reckoned that by the end of March this debt 
will have increased to 1 milliard. For the next financial 
year, a budget of 9,900 million reichsmarks has to be 
balanced. Expenditure has increased by about 358 million, 
and this excess is almost all due to higher reparation 
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charges. In order to cover it, large increases in taxation 
must be decided upon. Firstly, the beer tax is to be raised 
by about 3 marks per hectolitre : this should bring in 165 
millions to the revenue. The yield of the spirit monopoly 
is to be raised by go millions, the inheritance tax will be 
tightened up in that inheritances between married persons 
hitherto exempt will now become liable, and finally a 20 
per cent. increase on the property tax should bring in over 
200 millions. In addition, an increased yield of 40 millions 
is expected from the Post Office. 

Whether Hilferding will carry his tax proposals 
through the Reichstag is still an open question; in any 
case it will be a hard fight. The Bavarian People’s Party 
in particular is revolting against the beer duty, since 
brewing is the most important industry of Bavaria. The 
increases in the inheritance and property taxes provoke 
the opposition of the German People’s Party and as in 
addition the share of the taxes allocated to the States is to 
be reduced by 120 millions—otherwise the deficit would 
have been even greater—the Finance Ministers of all the 
States are raising an outcry against the Reich Finance 
Minister. The majority in the Reichstag on which the 
Government relies is, of course, large but not very firmly 
united. It remains to be seen whether it will stand the 
test of this tax programme. 




























Letters to the Editor 


Monetary Policy 


To the Editor of THE BANKER. 


SIR: Gradually and inevitably the situation of the 
basic industries, and therefore of the workers they 
should employ, is becoming more precarious; already 
there are signs that the depression is beginning to affect 
even the sheltered industries, and the general prospect 
is aS serious as ever it can be. 

That the seriousness of the situation is at last 
realised by the Public, by the Government and by our 
“Financial Experts” is self-evident; and yet an 
examination of what has been done or what the Govern- 
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ment have proposed to do, does not hold out much 
promise for an early change to better times. 

It is true “ Safeguarding ’’ has not failed to benefit 
where it has been granted, but the Iron and Steel 
industries have been refused its benefits. Perhaps in 
this case the benefit would spread too widely in giving 
protection to other allied trades, and the mention of the 
word “ Protection’ is anathema to the majority of the 
Conservative Party, for they have a General Election 
confronting them. 

The De-Rating Act—its importance inflated by the 
very natural pride of its authors—may give pennies 
where shillings are needed, but it is only an emollient, 
a sympathetic gesture, and an acknowledgment that 
Peter is better off than Paul. It cannot cut out the 
dry-rot, it cannot increase purchasing power, nor can 
it benefit Budget prospects. 

Those who have no personal axe to grind cannot 
fail to have remarked that there is one avenue that has 
not yet been explored by our Basic Industries—it is 
the “closed door’’ of our Monetary System. Many 
are persuaded that, like Mother Hubbard, we shail 
find the cupboard bare! But surely, under all existing 
circumstances, as a last resort in a great emergency, 
it is worth while opening that door and examining its 
closely-guarded secrets! But we must remember that, 
like some cherished relic of a bygone age, our antique 
Monetary System has remained where it is for over 
I00 years unmolested and untouched (save only in 
periods of financial crisis) and we must remember 
that a rude exposure may cause it to fall to pieces! 

So, first of all, what grounds are there for the 
slightest hope that any benefit can be found in that 
direction? Finance, and international finance, are 
dangerous toys for children to play with! And in 
Monetary Economics, Productive Industry has a child- 
like and an uneducated mind! and so has Parliament, 
Is there justification in interfering with so important 
an industry as our Credit Factory on which depends 
the very existence of the Nation and the maintenance 
of our credit machinery at home and abroad ? 

At this moment our Gold Supplies are adequate to 
meet an increase of ‘internal trade, and one may be 
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permitted to imagine that this position was intentionally 
secured in readiness for an anticipated demand for 
credit; but alas! our productive industries have reached 
a state where additional credit and where an increase 
of currency would for the moment actually tend to 
augment our difficulties. Be that as it may, it is 
obvious that our Bankers are only too willing and 
anxious to assist our Industries to the greatest possible 
extent that is permitted by our Monetary System. 
They have always helped Industry, and if this help has 
been at times inadequate, it is mainly the restrictions 
imposed upon them that has been the cause. (People 
who attempt to engender animosity between Banking 
and other Industries, or who would deprive the Bank 
of England of its independence and hand over our 
Currency Management to the slippery hands of Party 
Politics, should be allowed no voice in National affairs.) 
And here, amongst our most prominent Bankers, we 
can point to the well-known attitude of no less an 
authority than Mr. McKenna himself—and his specific 
request for an Enquiry which was refused; and, since 
then, to the Labour Amendment asking for an enquiry 
into the Bank Charter, and to signed petitions from Indus- 
trialists to the Prime Minister, all going to add emphasis 
to the extent of this desire to probe into the workings of 
our Monetary Policy. What need is there for further 
witnesses? Is there no cause for an Enquiry? What 
is it, then, that has so far prevented any enquiry taking 
place? The reason for a refusal must be a strong one, 
for the Government is assuredly taking upon itself 
a great responsibility in risking the support of Agri- 
culture, Coal, Cotton, Iron and Steel, and those others 
who are dependent upon these trades. But, as no 
sufficient reason has been put forward, andas no explana- 
tion for a refusal is forthcoming, one is permitted to 
conjecture what the reasons may be. Is it that they 
fear to disclose a weak joint in their armour? That 
they have no one with sufficient knowledge of monetary 
economics whom they consider competent to represent 
them at such an enquiry? Have they been told by 
financial advisers that any ‘“‘enquiry’’ would be a 
danger to the credit of the country? Or is it, perhaps, 
that they realise that the only practical and possible 
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alternative Monetary System would probably entail 
“Protection ’’? And that they prefer to continue the 
present policy and “ Hope for the best’’ rather than 
risk the consequences of placing “ Protection ’’ upon 
their programme. 

But it would seem that the most likely solution to 
this sphinx-like silence is that they have no alternative 
Monetary Policy to suggest, and cannot believe that any 
policy other than “ deliberate inflation of the currency ”’ 
is possible. 

In the minds of many is the positive conviction that 
“finance,” in the broadest sense of the word, is first 
and foremost at the very root of our trouble. That 
until a drastic change of Monetary Policy as it affects 
our whole trade has become an established fact, all 
other emergency palliatives will be unavailing. To 
throw away yet more of the public money, only to 
postpone the inevitable crisis but not to prevent it, is 
worse than useless, it can only add to the height from 
which we shall eventually fall. 

If our financial experts and advisers are now at 
last conscious of the great mistake that has been made 
in returning to the British Gold Standard Policy, as 
and when we did return to it, let them admit that 
excusable error of judgment on their part, and the whole 
country will sympathise and offer assistance in repairing 
the damage that has been done; but to be silent and to 
hope to conceal that mistake is suicidal. To leave one 
stone unturned which may conceivably assist the country 
in its present difficulties, is to leave that stone hanging 
round the neck of the Nation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Vv. V 


[The over-valuation of sterling following on the 
return to the gold standard undoubtedly imposed a 
handicap on our export trades. The handicap was 
temporary, sterling prices having gradually moved into 
adjustment with world prices.—ED. |] 
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Irish Banking Results 


FREE STATE 




























| Advances | Note 
| Deposits. | and cir- 
Bills. culation. 

Bank of Ireland : | £ £ £ 

1928 29,995,961 | 14,829,602 4,264,357 

1927 28,951,222 15,185,295 5,973,012 

1926 .. 30,099,954 | 14,744,106 5,850,634 
Hibernian Bank : 

1928 11,832,207 6,838,550 — 

1927 11,864,881 7,167,786 - 

1g20 .. ‘ 12,299,737 7,492,191 ae 
Munster and Leinst 

1928 24,845,984 | 13,099,612 ~- 

1927 24,005,780 | 13,460,550 -- 

1926 24,793,460 | 14,193,443 a 
National Bank : | 

1928 37,476,108 | 17,686,640 | 2,203,240 

1927 .. | 36,577,996 | 17,689,096 | 2,820,457 

1926 .. és . | 36,814,913 | 18,438,477 3,050,285 
National City Bank : 

1928 . | 1,560,345 890,632 — 

1927 | 1,488,246 | 885,923 

1926 .. bi 1,705,380 | 1,035,636 | — 
Provincial Bank : | 

1928 14,733,354 | 6,734,801 1,046,363 

1927 14,918,771 | 6,799,510 | 1,618,292 

7020 .. 14,823,094 | 7,048,522 1,750,533 
*Royal Bank : 

1928 6,758,578 4,346,776 | - 

1927 6,899,212 | 4,552,851 

1926 6,792,982 | 4,414,986 
Totals for : 

1928 . | 127,202,537 | 64,489,613 7,513,960 

1927 .. | 125,306,108 | 65,740,991 9,411,761 

1926 i 127,329,520 67,307,361 10,651,452 

1925 68,226,369 | 10,861,275 





, | 131,056,224 














* Figures at September, 





1928. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 





Deposits. Advances. Notes. 




















£ £ £ 
Belfast Bank ka ‘os 14,779,529 | 8,263,430 968,148 
Northern Bank .. zy 13,832,164 | 10,994,368 1,445,857 
Ulster Bank a sa 21,037,705 11,270,598 1,535,306 
: | 49,649,398 | 30,528,396 | 3,949,371 
Free State Totals .. | 127,202,537 64,489,613 7,513,960 
Totals for Ireland. . .. | 176,851,935 | 95,018,009 | 11,463,331 





International Banking Review 


UNITED STATES 


EVERAL new bank amalgamations have been 
S arranged during the month under review. The 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis will 
amalgamate with the Merchants-Leclerc National Bank 
of the same city. The combined capital resources of 
the new bank will be $12,000,000, while its deposits 
will be over $60,000,000. An agreement has_ been 
reached for the fusion of the Dexter Horton National 
Bank with the Marine Bancorporation, both in Seattle. 
The assets of the combined institution will amount to 
$95,000,000. The First National Bank of Chicago will 
amalgamate with the Union Trust Co. Previous to 
the fusion, it will increase its capital from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 through the issue of a stock dividend. 
Subsequently, the capital will be increased by another 
$5,000,000 of which $4,000,000 will be given in exchange 
for Union Trust Co. shares, while the balance will be 
issued at 600 per cent. The premium of $5,000,000 
thus obtained will be used for the increase of the capital 
of the bank’s subsidiary, the First Chicago Corporation. 
The First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee has 
absorbed the Second Ward Savings Bank, for which 
purpose it increased its capital from $6,000,000 to 
$9,000,000. Negotiations are in progress for the amal- 
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gamation of the Colonial Bank with the Bank of the 
United States, and for the amalgamation of the State 
Bank and Trust Co. with the Inter-State Trust Co. 

The most important capital increase announced 
during the past month was that of the Citizens’ National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. Other impending capital increases 
include that of the Harriman National Bank from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000; the Guardian Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000; the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000; the First National Bank of Minneapolis from 
$5,500,000 to $6,000,000; and the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. The 
object of some of these capital increases is the distribution 
of stock dividends. 

The two leading private banking firms of New York, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn Loeb & Co., have each 
admitted three new partners. In J. P. Morgan & Co. 
the new partners are Mr. Henry Sturgis Morgan, son 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan; Mr. Thomas Stilwell Lamont, son 
of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont; and Mr. Henry Pomeroy 
Davison. In Messrs. Kuhn Loeb & Co. they are 
Mr. George Bovinizer, Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, and Sir 
William Wiseman. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust Co. intends 
to follow the example of the British “ Big Five” by 
simplifying its name. It will be proposed to the share- 
holders’ meeting that the bank change its name into 
the Irving Trust Co. 

The New York banking house, Harris Forbes & Co., 
has established a subsidiary company under the name 
of the Harris Forbes Corporation. 


FRANCE 

The Crédit Commercial de France is increasing 
its paid-up capital from 126,000,000 f. to 154,800,000 f., 
in connection with its absorption of the Banque de 
Mulhouse. The board of directors is authorised to 
increase the ordinary share capital to 300,000,000 f., 
and to issue shares to an amount of 15,000,000 f. with 
plural voting rights. The capital will be raised to 
200,000,000 f. in the near future. 
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A new bank has been established in Colmar, Alsace- 
Lorraine, under the name of Banque de Colmar. Its 
capital amounts to 10,000,000 f., fully paid. The new 
bank will take over part of the activities of the Banque 
de Mulhouse, as the latter, having been absorbed by 
the Crédit Commercial de France, has to restrict its 
activities in accordance with French banking traditions. 
Another local bank is expected to be founded in 
Mulhouse. 

The liabilities of the banking firm R. Wolff & Cie., 
Schlettstadt, Alsace, which has suspended payments, 
amount to 5,440,000 f., apart from contested claims of 
7,600,000 f. Although it was stated that the share 
capital of 6,000,000 f. was fully paid, investigations 
have disclosed the fact that about 1,000,000 f. was 
unpaid. The Banque de |’Aisne et de l'Est, Strass- 
bourg, has gone into liquidation. It was established 
in August, 1928, by the Institut Financier de |’Est, 
Strassbourg, which became bankrupt in the meantime. 
It was a small bank, with a capital of 1,000,000 f. 

The Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas has increased 
its interim dividend from 20 f. to 25 f. 


GERMANY 


The Commerz und Privatbank A. G., Berlin, which 
is the fifth largest German commercial bank, has made 
arrangements for the absorption of two German pro- 
vincial banks, the Aachener Bank fiir Handel und 
Gewerbe and the Braunschweigische Bank und Kredit- 
anstalt. The capital of the former is 608,000 reichsmarks, 
and of the latter, 5,000,000 reichsmarks. 

The Hamburgische Bank von 1923, which was 
established during the inflation period to issue stable 
notes, and which has been inactive since the stabilisa- 
tion of the reichsmark, will shortly resume activity. 
It will increase its capital from 120,000 reichsmarks to 
2,000,000 reichsmarks. The new shares will be sub- 
scribed by Hamburg business interests. The bank will 
participate in the Government scheme for export credit 
insurance. 

The Bayerische Handelsbank A. G.. Munich, has 
decided to increase its share capital from 10,000,000 
reichsmarks to 14,000,000 reichsmarks, owing to the 
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expansion of its activities. The new shares will be 
taken over by the Bayerische Vereinsbank at a price of 
IIo per cent. 

The Deutsche Bank has recently received $2,250,000 
which was released from its American property seized 
during the war. The total amount receivable by that 
bank from the United States is 18,000,000 reichsmarks. 
It is not known yet whether that amount, which has 
been written off as a loss, will be added to the reserves, 
or whether it will be distributed among the shareholders, 
as in the case of the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft. 

Unfavourable conditions continue to prevail among 
small provincial banks. The Hallesche Stadtbank (the 
municipal bank of the City of Halle) has suffered losses 
amounting to 7,500,000 reichsmarks, through a careless 
granting of credits. 


ITALY 


While the leading banks have been prosperous during 
the last few years, the situation of many of the smaller 
banks has not been favourable. There have been a 
number of failures, and a number of forced reconstruc- 
tions. For some time past, unfavourable rumours have 
been in circulation about the Banco di Santo Spirito, 
S.A., Rome. A reorganisation scheme has been elabor- 
ated under the auspices of the Bank of Italy, and with 
the personal approval of Signor Mussolini. The bank 
will be relieved of all its doubtful credits, and will 
absorb the Banca Regionale S.A., Rome. Its authorised 
capital will be raised to 50,000,000 lire, of which 
30,000,000 lire will be issued and paid up. The Istituto 
Italiano di Credito Marittimo will take over the major 
part of the share capital, and will take an active interest 
in the organisation and management of the amalgamated 
bank. The Banco di Santo Spirito, S.A., was established 
in 1606, and is one of the oldest banks in existence. It 
has deposits and current accounts of about 200,000,000 
lire, while those of the Banca Regionale are about 
100,000,000 lire. The combined institution will have 
some 70 branches. Further amalgamations among small 
and medium-sized banks are expected to take place in 
the course of 1929. 

The Credito Fiumano, Fiume, has been placed under 
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liquidation, of which the Casa di Risparminto de Fiume is 
in charge. It is believed that the creditors will receive 
Io per cent. 

A new financial institution is being established in 
Rome under the name of Istituto Centrale di Credito 
delle Banche Cattoliche. — [ts initial capital is 50,000,000 
lire, and its object is to serve as a central institution to 
Italian Catholic banks. 

The Banking Committee of the State of Massachu- 
setts, U.S., has granted a charter authorising the 
establishment of the Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company of Boston. This is the first new charter 
granted in Boston since 1919. The Banca Commerciale 
Italiana has already a subsidiary company in New 
York. Its external expansion is making good progress ; 
a branch has just been established in Smyrna, Asia 
Minor. 

The Banca Popolare di Milano has declared a dividend 
of 12 per cent. As a result of the termination of the 
bank’s agreement with the municipality of Milan to 
collect municipal taxes, its capital was reduced during 
1928 from 75,000,000 lire to 37,600,000 lire, by means of 
repayment to the shareholders. In spite of this reduction, 
the total assets of the bank advanced by 14,000,000 lire. 

The net profits of the Banca Popolare di Novara 
for 1928 amounted to 14,506,000 lire, against 14,251,000 
lire for 1927. The dividend remains unchanged at 
16 per cent. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The report of the auditors investigating the affairs 
of the Zurich banking firm Wolfensberger & Widmer 
A.G., discloses a deficit of 7,000,000 f. The Metallbank 
shares held by the bank are valued at 1,200,000 f., 
but it is uncertain whether they can be realised at that 
price. In that case the creditors may not receive more 
than 18 per cent. The claims of banking creditors 
amount to 2,950,000 f., and those of private creditors 
to 7,337,000 f. In addition, the bank-has outstanding 
debentures to an amount of 209,000 f. The auditors’ 
report states that the amount of bad debts which ought 
to have been previously written down is 3,500,000 f., 
while the losses arising from the purchase of Metallbank 
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shares are estimated at 2,500,000 f. Losses on foreign 
exchange transactions are estimated at 500,000 f. 

The creditors of the Zurich banking firm, Escher 
Freisz & Co., which became insolvent in November last, 
have accepted a settlement proposed by that bank. The 
liquidators will pay a first dividend of 20 per cent. before 
the end of January. 

It is reported that the Metallbank A.G., which got 
into difficulties in connection with the failure of the 
Zurich banking firm, Wolfensberger & Widmer A.G., 
has been engaged in foreign exchange speculation out 
of proportion to its own capital. Its liabilities amount 
to 195,000 f. against which there are assets of 70,000 f. 

Another small bank, the Crédit de Lausanne, has 
also failed recently, with a deficit of about 500,000 f. 
The elimination of banks of this kind can only be 
advantageous from the point of view of Swiss banking. 
Adverse rumours as to the position of other banks have 
proved to be without foundation. 


BELGIUM 


The long succession of bank fusions has not yet come 
to an end. The latest event is the amalgamation of 
the Banque Gentoise pour le Commerce et I|’Industrie, 
the Banque de Renaix, the Burgerbank van Geraards- 
bergen, the Volksbank van Weterne, and the Belleggings- 
bank van Aelter. The name of the new Institution is 
Bank voor Oost-Vlaanderen. Its capital amounts to 
50,000,000 f., of which the Algemeene Bankvereeniging 
and the Volksbank voor Leuven have taken over shares 
to an amount of 10,000,000 f. The new organisation 
is also under the control of the Boerenbond (Union of 
Flemish Farmers) and the Algemeene Bankvereeniging 
has recently bought the building owned by the Brussels 
branch of the Deutscher Bank before the war. The 
Société Generale de Belgique which absorbed the Banque 
d’Outremer last year has declared a dividend of 400 f. 
per share on 320,000 shares against 650 f. on 100,000 
shares before the fusion. The reserves will be increased 
to 750,000,000 f., while securities and participations 
have increased from 517,000,000 f. to 930,000,000 f. The 
net profits of the Crédit Anversois for 1928 amounted 
to over 19,000,000 f. against 11,500,000 f. for 1927. The 
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dividend remains unchanged at II per cent. on the 
increased capital. The net profits of the Banque Com- 
merciale du Congo for 1927-28 amounted to 3,456,000 f. 
A dividend of 15 per cent. free of taxes has been declared. 
The Banque du Congo Belge produced a net profit of 
15,519,000 f. for 1928. A dividend of 16 per cent. has 
been declared. 
[LUXEMBOURG 


The Banque Générale du Luxembourg, which is 
affiliated with the Société Generale de Belgique and the 
Société Luxembourgeois de Crédit et de Dépdts, which 
is controlled by the Société Nancéienne, have concluded 
an agreement by which, though retaining their inde- 
pendence, they will establish close relations to reduce 
working costs. The Luxembourg branch of the Crédit 
Anversois will increase its capital from 1,000,000 f. to 
5,000,000 f. 

AUSTRIA 

The Italo-Wiener Kreditbank, which is affiliated with 
the Credito Italiano, will increase its share capital from 
712,500 schillings to 3,000,000 schillings. The nominal 
amount of the shares will be raised from 25 schillings to 
too schillings. 

The liabilities of the Vienna banking firm, Alexander 
Eibenschuetz, which suspended payments recently, 
amount to 1,152,000 schillings, while the assets are 
valued at less than 35,000 schillings. Rumours of a 
fusion of the Banque des Pays de l'Europe Centrale 
with the Austrian Credit Institute are officially denied. 


HUNGARY 


Continental Press reports, according to which an 
agreement has been concluded or is imminent, for the 
sale of the Budapest branch of the Anglo-International 
Bank to the Vienna Bankverein, are entirely without 
foundation. The Anglo International Bank has decided 
to continue its Budapest branch. 

Messrs. J. M. Seligman & Co. and John Nickerson & 
Co. of New York, have acquired 140,000 shares of the 
Hungarian General Savings Bank, and are _ issuing 
28,000 share certificates, representing five shares each, at 
a price of $85. 


0 
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RUMANIA 


Negotiations are in progress between the Banque 
Belge pour |’Etranger and the Banque de l'Union 
Parisienne, with a view to arranging the absorption by 
the former’s Bucharest branch of the Banca Comerciale 
Romana, which is affiliated with the latter. Its capital 
is 100,000,000 lei, and its deposits and current accounts 
amount to 1,276,000,000 lei. The Banca Moldova, which 
transferred its head offices from Iasi to Bucharest two 
years ago, has now increased its share capital from 
70,000,000 lei to 100,000,000 lei. It has also increased 
its reserves from 55,000,000 lei to 70,000,000 lei. 


GREECE 

The Bank of Athens issued 288,000 new shares of 100 
drachmae nominal at a price of 550 drachmae. Holders 
of each five old shares were entitled to two new shares. 
As a result of the investigation of the affairs of the 
Banque de Crédit de Gréce, Athens, which suspended 
payments last year, it has been ascertained that the 
capital of the bank was not fully paid up. Proceedings 
have been initiated against the director of the bank for 
false declaration relating to the capital of the bank. 


POLAND 
The Bank Kommunalny is increasing its capital 
from 2,500,000 zloty to 5,000,000 zloty. The Bank 
Cukrownictwa is increasing its capital from 7,500,000 
zloty to 9,000,000 zloty. The Bank MHandlowy 
Przemyslowy is increasing its capital from 2,000,000 
zloty to 4,000,000 zloty. The Slaski Zaklad Kredytowy 
is increasing its capital from 1,000,000 zloty to 2,000,000 
zloty. 
DANZIG 
The British and Polish Bank, which was established 
to take over the Danzig branch of the British Corporation, 
intends to declare a maiden dividend for 1928. - Its 
share capital will be increased to 5,000,000 Danzig 
crowns. Dr. Toman Gorecki, the President of the 
National Economic Bank of Poland, has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. In the place of 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, Sir William Max-Muller, the 
former British Minister of Poland, was elected to the 
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Board. Other directors elected include Mr. Charles 
Spencer. 








BULGARIA 


The amalgamation of the Banque Balcanique with 
the Banque Franco-Belge de Bulgarie has taken effect 
as from January 1. The new institution has a capital 
of 150,000,000 leva. Its Board of directors includes 
representatives of Banque Belge pour |’Etranger, the 
Oesterreichische Creditanstalt, the Hungarian General 
Credit Bank, the Wiener Bankverein and the Banque 
de l'Union Parisienne. 


ESTONIA 


The Estonian Industrial and Commercial Bank will 
amalgamate with the Kommerts Bank. The former 
reduced its capital from 2,400,000 crowns to 500,000 
crowns. The new Bank’s name will be Estonian 
Commercial Bank and its capital will amount to 
1,400,000 crowns. The Swedish Match Co. has taken 
a participation in the Bank. 


NORWAY 


The Drammens og Oplands nye Privatbank A/S, 
Drammen, has been established with a share capital of 
4,500,000 kroner. The Aalesund og More Privatbank 
A/S was registered with a capital of 500,000 kroner, and 
the Tonsberg og Oplands Bank A/S was established with 
a capital of 100,000 kroner. The Aktie-Kreditbanken i 
Sandefjord went into liquidation. 


SPAIN 


The Banco Espanol de Credito, which had been one 
of the principal shareholders of the Banco de Burgos, has 
acquired practically the entire share capital of that bank. 
It will absorb that institution in the near future. The 
net profits of the Banco de Bilbao for 1928 amounted to 
1,536,000 pesetas. A dividend of 8 per cent. has been 
declared. The net profits of the Banco de Castellon for 
1927-8 amounted to 715,000 pesetas, against 887,000 
pesetas for 1926-27. The dividend remains at 7 per 
cent. 


02 
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Bank of England Sports Club 


Anniversary Dinner 


Mr. Norman’s Speech 


BOUT three hundred members and guests, including 
A a number of directors, were present at the dinner 
held to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the 
foundation of the Bank of England Sports Club, at the 
Connaught Rooms, on January 21. The Governor, who 
presided, described the dinner as an unique occasion, the 
coming of age of the Bank of England Sports Club. The 
mixture of youth and age present indicated its flourishing 
condition. After referring to the rise of the club, 
Mr. Norman said the fact that the Bank had existed for 
200 years without a sports club was attributable to the 
lack of transport in the old days. There were then no 
such things as motors and trams to get people to outlying 
places where games could be played; even if it had 
been possible to get to a sports ground in time to play a 
game, it probably meant two hours to get back again. 
Admiral Royds caused amusement by interjecting “ and 
perhaps much longer.’’” The laughter was renewed when 
the Governor said he knew he would require the help of 
his neighbours before his speech was finished. 

The club was formed, continued the Governor, and a 
ground found 23 years ago. (The first meeting was held 
on 26th February, 1908.) When the club was started the 
“background of it all was a committee and a sub- 
committee. Three names on the original committee 
were Messrs. Sandeman, Johnston and Hoare. The first 
two were enthusiasts, but certainly not athletes, as they 
were physically unfitted for the playing of games.” 

The club, he went on, was a most important offshoot 
and might be called a “‘ Child of the Old Lady.” At the 
first general meeting, 2I years ago, the membership of the 
club in its ‘“‘ babyhood ”’ consisted of 250 playing members 
and 300 non-playing members of a staff of only 800, a 
remarkable proportion. 

In conclusion the Governor said: “I have tried to 
paint the background. The torch was kindled by the 
original members, it is up to the younger fellows to keep 
that torch not less brightly burning, and to pass it on.” 
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The Building of the New Midland 
Bank Headquarters 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


HE erection of a great bank building in the centre 

of the City of London, with either tall buildings 
or streets with heavy modern traffic, such as 
Poultry and Princes Street, on every side, is an 
engineering feat of considerable difficulty. This 
difficulty was enhanced in the case of the Midland 
headquarters by the fact that the bank business had 
to be kept going all the time. This has not merely 
meant that the work of the bank was compressed into 
one half of the site while the other was being rebuilt 
and vice versa. That would have been a comparatively 
easy matter. In this rebuilding the greater part of the 
floor space occupied by the bank had to be maintained 
and in addition the public had to have uninterrupted 
access to the banking hall on the Princes Street front. 
It says a great deal for the skill of the architects in 
charge of the construction, Messrs. Gotch and Saunders, 
who have had offices on the site so that they could watch 
it from hour to hour, for the consulting engineers, 
Sir Douglas Fox and partners, and for the building 
managers, Messrs. Holland and Hannen and Cubitts, 
that work under these conditions has been successfully 
and expeditiously carried out. The first section has 
been built and about half the work has been accom- 
plished. Yet, so far, not only has no serious damage 
been done to surrounding property, in spite of the deep 
underpinning and the pumping out of the old Wall- 
brook, which crossed the site, but the public using the 
Princes Street banking hall have probably been unaware 
that building has been going on, not only on either side 
but above and below them. When, too, it is remembered 
that no London building may be more than eighty feet 
high from the pavement level, with two further storeys 
in the roof, the depth of the three basements and other 
work may be estimated from the fact that from top 
to toe the building is in parts 195 feet high. That all 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH INDICATES DIFFICULTIES OF FIXING STEELWORK 
FOR NEW BUILDING, WHILE WORK IS CARRIED ON IN THE OLD 
BUILDING RESTING ON ITS ORIGINAL FOUNDATIONS 


this complicated work should have been carried out so 
successfully says, too, a good deal for the system of 
building management by which the architects, engineers 
and builders are not only in theory but in fact, partners 
in the work, each reinforcing the other ‘with his 
experience. 

The centre section of the building facing Poultry 
was built first. Here a street, with as heavy traffic 
as any in London, had to be upheld while a retaining 
wall running down through the three basements was 
built. This wall, a ferro-concrete structure some four 





THE 
PASSING 
OF THE 

PASS BOOK 


AN INVITATON TO BANK EXECUTIVES. 


ANY well-known British Banks have 
purchased Burroughs Ledger Posting 
Machines and Typewriter Accounting 

Machines for use in a large number of 
branches. Neat, accurate, up-to-the-minute 


records are taking the place of the old- 


fashioned pen-and-ink ledgers and pass books. 
Ledgers are balanced daily. Every account is 
automatically balanced as each posting is 
made. Statements are complete and ready 
for immediate dispatch at any time, directly 
they are required. 





The increasing interest in modern mechanical 
accounting methods has caused a remarkable 
increase in Burroughs Sales. The total for 
1928 was double that of 1926 and it became 
absolutely necessary to moveto larger premises. 
Here executives can inspect every style in 
the Burroughs range and discuss their figure 
problems with trained specialists. 





The services of the Burroughs Banks Depart- 
ment are available at all times, without 
obligation, and bank executives are cordially 
invited to visit the new offices and to make 
use of those services. 


() Adding ~ Bookkeeping- Calculating ¢]fjj Machines 
DUrrouUu? 
oO) 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, 
Chesham House, 136, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 0754 (Pte. Bch. Ex.) 
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feet six inches in thickness, had to be built against the 
clay and subsoil under the roadway. The recent 
collapse of the road in Cornhill has justified the extra- 
ordinary precautions taken by the engineers. Instead 
of making the temporary partition to uphold the wet 
concrete in the ordinary way with wooden planks they 
drove a continuous sheeting of steel channels against 
the ground on the road side and filled in the concrete 
against them, leaving these steel channels in place. 
This bank building is therefore sheathed in steel on 





ILLUSTRATES PROGRESS ON SECOND PORTION, ESPECIALLY OF THE 

STEEL ERECTION, AND SHOWS IN THE BOTTOM RIGHT FOREGROUND 

THE PRINCES STREET BANK MAINTAINED DURING BUILDING OPERATIONS, 

AND IN THE CENTRE THE BRIDGE CONNECTING THIS AND THE POULTRY 
PORTION OF THE BANK 
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NOISE. 


Less Noise means more efficiency. 


After a practical demonstration on the first floor of 


The New Midland Bank 


the Architects were instructed to include our Sound Absorbing Ceiling 
throughout the Bank. On completion, some three acres will have been supplied. 
Other buildings on which our work is specified include— 


The Bank of England. Head Office, Imperial Chemical Indus- 

New Head Office for Lloyds Bank. tries, Millbank, S.W.1. 

Branch Office for the Westminster Rank. Synthetic Ammonia & Nitrates, Ltd. 

= Union Assurance Co. os? eee Permanent Building Society, 
Ltd. td. 


We specialise in NOISE REDUCTION (mechanical, 
traffic, etc.), and all classes of Acoustical work. 


THE MAY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, LTD., 


Acoustical Engineers & Contractors, 
De Burgh Rd., Wandle Rd., South Wimbledon, S.W.19 








B. GOODMAN, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


Specialists in Demolition and 


Excavation Work. 


Head Office: 33-38 Haggerston Road, Kingsland. 
City Office: Bridge House, Blackfriars. 


TELEPHONE : TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
CLISSOLD 8850, 8851. DEMOLISHER, KINLAND, LONDON. 
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the road sides, with a great reinforced concrete wall 
behind the steel. Behind this retaining wall and on 
the reinforced concrete raft stands the finely modelled 
Portland Stone facade of Sir Edwin Lutyens, which 
seems to set back so nobly from the street. Rarely 
is the external wall of a great town building constructed 
to-day in this solid way. Usually it clings storey by 
storey to the steel work behind. In this Midland Bank 
the steel is there to hold up the floors, and the stone 
wall is a genuine wall modelled in great stones instead 
of being a mere veneer of stone and brick to a steel 
frame. The directors of the bank are to be con- 
gratulated in giving up sufficient of their valuable 
site to allow this being done on both the Poultry and 
the Princes Street fronts. 

To keep the banking hall on the Princes Street 
front continuously open to the public and yet to build 
all round it, including above and below, has meant on 
many an evening after banking hours desks and furniture 
of all sorts being moved from a section, the old floor 
taken up, the new concrete floor on its steel girders laid 
an inch or so down and then the old floor boards put 
back, the furniture returned to its place, all before the 
bank doors opened next morning. Construction has 
been further complicated, as will be seen from the photo- 
graphs, where the new floor has been laid over the roof 
of a new strong room, for then the great mattresses of 
spiral steel, which are the modern covering of strong 
rooms, have had to be introduced into the concrete. 

The forming of the great blocks of strong rooms, 
both for the bank and the public, in the centre of the 
site has been one of the chief undertakings. It is believed 
that it is impossible to drill through concrete containing 
the spiral steel of which the walls and floor are formed 
in any direction without meeting the steel and meeting 
it, too, in such a way that the drill is deflected outwards. 
Round this block of strong rooms in the finished building 
(and already finished in part) runs a broad corridor, 
lined with Roman Travertine, with strong rooms on 
one side and private rooms on the other. This corridor, 
approached by the great staircase in statuary marble 
from the main hall, is for public use, as are the private 
rooms. Clients can have deeds brought from the strong 





Sit 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


MIDLAND BANK~—Head Office. 
Section 2 during construction. 


Joint Architects: Building Managers: 


Gotcn & SAUNDERS HoLttanp & HANNEN 
Str Epwin Lutyens & Cusitrts, Lrp. 


REDPATH BROWN & CO., LTD., 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


Lonpon. MANCHESTER. EDINBURGH. GLascow. 


SouUTHAMPTON. BIRMINGHAM. LIvERPOOL. NEWCASTLE. 


EsTABLISHED 1802. INCORPORATED 1896. 
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rooms and taken to a private room for examination. 
It is said that the structure of this great mass of strong 
rooms is such that it will not only last against fire and 
riot, but will stand a siege of seventy-two hours with 
such guns and bombs as a mob could use in a confined 
space. 

Another interesting feature of the construction is 
the lining of all ceilings throughout the building with 
Cabot quilting. This is a quilting filled with a dry 
seaweed which is found to absorb sound at.a great rate. 


Vi FEE. XY \NRSY 
‘e LF OSX Ne. 5 * 


ILLUSTRATION OF “GRILLAGE” TO STAUNCHEONS AND THE REIN- 
FORCEMENT OF THE RAFT ON WHICH THE BUILDING STANDS 


The result already in the banking hall, with its vast 
size and great height, is that footsteps and all sounds 
die away. It is a real “‘ Salle des pas perdus.”” Where 
a number of people are working together in a room or 
hall resonance in the walls and ceilings magnifies the 
sound. That is why a series of typewriters all at work 
in an ordinary room is such a torture. In these rooms, 
however, with the whole of the ceilings so treated, a 
vast difference will be felt. The portion of the banking 
hall in use at the present time has the silent atmosphere 





The Midland Bank new Head 
Office, interior, is decorated 
throughout with 


MATONE 


the washable, non-fading, practi- 
cally permanent flat oil paint for 


walls, and ; 
Every office in every class 


MATROIL of business has a_ definite 


the japan-bound washable water 


: . ” 
paint. need for Wright’s “ Regulo ”- 
Interesting and informative col . ° 
will San < pony to “Bank Ficials. controlled Gas Radiators In 
Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd. 

HOMERTON, LONDON, E. 9. the cold-weather months. 
Telephone: Clissold 0500. Customers appreciate the 


Makers of 4 
comfort they give. 


Berger t Paints Wright’s Gas Radiators are 


100 especially suitable for offices 

7 because they are economical 
» and require no attention. The 
‘““Regulo ” automatically cuts 
SUCCESS OF SPRAY }f) down the gas when the radiator 
reaches a certain temperature, 
. PAINTING. thus saving gas wastage and 
preventing the atmosphere 


100,000 Square Yards of becoming too oppressive. 
paint and distemper applied 
by Spray on the first 
Section of the Midland A new edition of the 
Bank New Head Offices, booklet “Loops of Heat” 
to the Architects is now available. 


satisfaction, by the WRIGHT'S 
LONDON SPRAY AND BRUSH “RECULO-CONTROLLED 


PAINTING CO. LTD., Vi [ATOR ' a 


= 


55 Berners St., Oxford St., W.1. re ; 
a JOHN WRIGHT & CO: 
Telephone: MUSEUM 2482. 








Dept. O 
ESSEX WORKS- ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 
(Radiation Ltd., Proprietors) 
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of a cathedral, and that although ordinary conversation 
is going on everywhere and crowds are always passing 
in and out. 

Another new material which has proved its value 
on this building is a glutinous stuff called Redalon. 
This the architects have had spread on the temporary 
wooden frames, which uphold the wet concrete till it 
sets, wherever a plaster finish was to follow. The effect 
of this material enables the surface cement from the 
concrete to be brushed off when the boards are removed, 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE DIFFICULTY OF MAINTAINING THE ADJOINING 
BUILDINGS 





Board Room. Midland Bank New Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C. 2. 


WM. NICHOLSON & SON (LEEDS) LTD. 
MASTER BUILDERS (Established 1822) 


are executing for the 


NEW HEAD OFFICE BUILDING 
of the 


MIDLAND BANK 


POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


All the figured walnut joinery, including counter and screens with entrance lobby 
and doors, the framing of the Managers’ Rooms and in the Banking Hall, the walnut 
panelling and carving in the 70 ft. long Board Room, and the joinery for the 
Board Room lobby and corridors, etc. 
SPECIALISTS IN BANK FITTINGS. 

Some of the reinforced, fireproof concrete floors and the strong rooms are being 
constructed by our associated company, the ‘‘Excellence’’ Reinforced 
Concrete Co., Ltd. 

SPECIALISTS IN FIREPROOF FLOORS AND STRONG ROOMS. 

Registered Office— London Office— 
PROSPECT SAW MILLS, SHEAF STREET, LEEDS. 2 & 3 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 


Counter. Midland Bank New Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C. 2. 
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and thus leaves a rough surface on to which the plaster 
can cling with ease. Plastering on hard concrete has 
often meant hacking over the surface and running the 
risk of the plaster not adhering. All this source of 
trouble has now disappeared with this excellent material. 

These things, however, are only small points, but 
they indicate the care with which this great building is 
being constructed. Everywhere I went I saw the finest 
workmanship. Everywhere, too, the great precautions 
that were being taken, and taken successfully, against 
damage to other property. It is no light matter to 
dig out a great hole in the ground fifty feet deep, with 
tall buildings or, worse still, old buildings on the edge of 
the hole. In one place on the Grocers’ Hall side of the 
site a 16th-century brick wall had to be carried down. 
This underpinning has everywhere been done in ferro- 
concrete finished in the last foot or so in brickwork. 
It has meant, of course, heavy shoring until the new 
steel work was in place and the shores could be taken 
from it to the old walls. Very wisely, however, have 
the architects and builders left in the dumpling of old 
earth in the centre of the excavation till the last moment. 
This means that the great hole for the new building 
was never open until the new steel work stood up through 
it in many places. As long as the dumpling was there 
there was no great pit into which anything could 
collapse. It is only by the exercise of practical common- 
sense of this kind, applied time after time, that great 
and complicated operations of this sort are successfully 
carried through. 


Mr. Frederick Hyde. 


Speaking at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Midland Bank, Mr. McKenna said: ‘‘ Twelve months ago 
I mentioned the signal honour conferred upon Mr. Hyde 
by his election to the Presidency of the Institute of 
Bankers. This year I have again to congratulate him 
upon the further honour he has received in his re-election 
for a particularly auspicious term, the fiftieth year of 
activity of that most valuable organisation.”’ 
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NATIONAL BANK GERMANY 
LIMITED 
Established 1835 


Head Offices : | DUSSELDORF 


13-17 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 | | RHINELAND 
Capital Subscribed £7,500,000 | 
Capital Paid Up £1,500000 
Deposits, etc. £37,476,108 


(at 31st December 1928) | Palast-Hotel 
Reserve Fund £1,440,000 | 
, BREIDENBACHER HOF 
ENGLAND 


13 O'd Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, 
and 25 M.tropolitan & Provincial Branches | | 


IRELAND 


UP-TO-DATE COMFORT 


34 College Green, Dublin, | BAR GRILL ROOM 

and 227 Branches ¢¥ Sub-Oifices thrvughout | | 
the Country. | 

3 





Every description of Banking, Foreign Ex- | Manager : Hermann Bieger 


change, Income Tax and Executor & Trustee 
Business Transacted 








WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET, 


LIABILITIES 

Capital— 

Authorized 

Issued : 

1,414,198 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid .. ° oe 7,070,990 0 0 

2,249,167 Shares of £1 each, fully paid 2,249,167 0 0 

9,320,157 0 

Reserve ae . ee ee ° oe ee 9,320,157 0 
Current Deposit _ thie hana, tating provision for Contingencies .. 294,086,579 17 
Notes in Circulation in the Isle of Man .. ee se P ° aus 13,038 0 
Acceptances, Endorsements, and other Engagements on account of Customers 26,538,039 14 
Profit and Loss Balance, as below.. oe ee ee ee ee $6 1,230,333 7 


£340,508,304 18 9 


R. HUGH TENNANT) JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 
M. C. TURNER - Directors. 
R. E. BECKET1 j J. R. HOOFF, Chief Accountant. 


Dr. PROFIT 


To Interim Dividend of ro per cent. (less Income Tax) on £20 Shares paid in August last 565,679 
Interim Dividend of 6} per cent. (less Income Tax) on £1 Shares paid in August last 112,458 
Bank Premises Account .. ee oe ee a as or wa as 275,000 
, Rebuilding Account kin as ae Pe an ne ns iat 100,000 


: Contingent Fund .. oe ° oe oe ee oe es si 200,000 
Officers’ Pension Fund... oc ‘ oe ‘ 200,000 


Further Dividend of 10 per cent. (less Sse Tax) making 20 ina cent. me the year 
on the £20 Shares (£5 paid up).. ° £565,679 


, Further Dividend of 6} per cent. (less ‘tases Tax) nies 
12} per cent. for the year on the {1 Shares .. ee we 112,458 7 0 


Balance carried forward .. ni ee ee ee ee 552,195 16 0 
—_——— 1,230,333 7 0 


£2,683,470 18 0 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard 
Street and Bartholomew Lane, and with the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 


We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew 
Lane, and the Cash at the Bank of England. a 


We have also verified the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and the Investments 
of the Bank. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance 











WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


31st December, 1928 


ASSETS 
s. d. 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England .. oe . 35,117,593 5 


Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland wh a . ‘ a ‘ 12,196,335 13 


Money at call and short notice ' PF a ia oa 6 ibe 34,813,606 15 
Bills Discounted “ ar os or ou ei és ae ee 36,626,735 5 


Investments— 
War Loans and other Securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the British Government (of which £1,042,976 5 3 
nominal is lodged for Public eine and for the 
Note Issue in the Isle of Man) ‘ “ we 38,178,019 9 6 
British Corporation Stocks and other imumaiads ee 260,954 6 I 
38,438,973 15 
Westminster Foreign Bank Ltd.— 
8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid 
92,000 £20 Shares, {10 paid 
Ulster Bank Limited— 
199,918 £15 Shares, £4 paid .. “ e ia 1,911,715 17 6 
-_--———--—— 2,991,715 17 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ie ae in ne -. 149,098,900 4 


Liability of Customers for saraananitin Endorsements, and other aaa mane 
as per contra i ‘ ica ee ¥ ‘ 26,538,039 14 


Bank and other Premises (at cost, tenn amounts written off) .. ‘ 4,686,404 6 10 


1,080,000 0 0O 


£340,5 508,304 18 9 


LOSS ACCOUNT 


£ s. d. 
By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1927 .. ea as 535,062 14 6 
Net Profit for the year, after making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts oe 2,148,408 3 6 


” 


£2,683,470 18 0 


Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit « true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Bauk. 


, 


FURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO. 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO. Chartered 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. Accountants. 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD 

Auditors. 


London, 11th January, 1929. 
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Bank Meeting 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





————— 


ACCEPTANCES MORE THAN 


DOUBLED 


MR. J. BEAUMONT PEASE’S SPEECH 


HE seventy-first ordinary general meet- 

ing of the shareholders was held on 

Friday, February 1, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London. Mr. J. Beaumont 
Pease (chairman of the bank) presided. 


The auditors’ report having been read by 
Sir Gilbert Garnsey, K.B.E., the chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the directors’ 
report, said :— 


In going through the balance sheet you 
will not find any marked changes calling 
for special comment as compared with the 
figures presented to you last year. On the 
liabilities side the items for capital and the 
reserve fund remain the same. Our current, 
deposit, and other accounts show a reduction 
of about £5,000,000. This may, perhaps, be 
a matter of some surprise to you. The re- 
duction occurs wholly in the City. Our 
figures outside this area show a material and 
satisfactory increase. It is true that we had 
offers of large but apparently transitory 
floating balances in the City towards the end 
of the year, but they were subject to such 
high rates that we preferred not to take 
them, as we were unable to see in what way 
they could be profitably employed in this 
country at the rates suggested. You will no 
doubt agree with me that merely for the sake 
of increasing our figures it is not desirable to 
take unprofitable business. ‘‘ Window dress- 
ing ”’ in deposits is no more desirable than is 
‘window dressing ’”’ in cash. It must also 
be remembered that unduly high rates for 
deposits would eventually tend in the direction 
of forcing up rates charged to customers in 
trade advances. 


The number of new accounts opened during 
the year show a net increase over last year 
of more than 50,000. 


Our acceptances are more than double the 
figure at which they appeared last year. This 
is an undoubted sign of increasing trade for 
this country, and it is perhaps partly caused by 
the higher rates ruling in the United States of 


America. This item includes nothing but 
acceptances. All other engagements, such 
as endorsements, guarantees, confirmed cre- 
dits, etc., appear under the next heading, 
which also shows a considerable increase as 
compared with last year. There is no parti- 
cular significance attaching to this. 


On the assets side of our balance sheet our 
cash shows a percentage to our public liabili- 
ties of 12°0 as compared with a percentage 
last year of 12°6. This percentage is within 
o*4 per cent. of the amount of our weekly 
average percentage of cash held throughout 
the year. 


Of our money at call and short notice only 
I7 per cent. represents Stock 
fortnightly loans. 


Exchange 


The next few items show very little varia- 
tion as compared with last year, with the 
exception of Treasury bills, which are 
£5,000,000 down. An apparent increase of 
£3,000,000 in colonial and foreign bills 
requires explanation. It is due to the fact 
that last year the colonial and foreign bills 
held by our branches were not included in 
this total, whereas this year the analysis 
has been made more complete. 


There is also some reduction in our invest- 
ment figure, which has resulted in the realiza- 
tion of a handsome profit. 


There is a small increase in the valuation of 
our holding in the National Bank of Scotland 
Limited, due to the fact that this Bank during 
the last year added to its reserve fund, and, 
as you will see from the note in the balance 
sheet, our holding is valued on the basis of 
the capital paid up, the reserve fund and 
undivided profits, without taking any credit 
for goodwill. 


Our holding in Lloyds and National Pro- 
vincial Foreign Bank Limited has beer 
increased owing to a fresh issue of capital 
by that bank. 
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Our loans and advances remain very near 
the old figure, and Ishall in a moment give 
you some closer analysis of the amounts 
coming under this heading. I do not think 
I need trouble you with any other of our 
assets 
LOSS 


PROFIT AND 


Our profit and loss account, as you will see, 
shows that the net amount brought in, after 
making even fuller provision than usual for 
bad debts, is about £52,000 more than it was 
last year, appears at the figure of 
£2,528,000. 


and 


You will see from our report that we have 
placed £250,000 to bank premises, an amount 
of £300,000 to staff superannuation fund, and 
that we recommend the payment of a final 
dividend on the “‘ A” shares at the rate of 
16% per cent. per annum, and a final dividend 
on the ‘“‘ B”’ shares at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum. These amounts absorb respec- 
tively £958,197 Is. 4d. and £28,745 18s. 5d. 
This will leave to be carried forward to the 
profit and loss account of the current year 
£490,036 13s. 2d.—a few thousands more than 
last year. 


The profit figure for the year I think you 
will consider a satisfactory one, especially 
when you realize, as I have already indicated, 
that the provision which we have made for 
bad debts has been this year heavier than we 
have experienced recently. Bankers are no 
more free from the inevitable economic 
results of such a disastrous year as 1926 than 
are other trading concerns. 


It should be a matter for congratulation 
to every individual in the country that the 
prudent policy of bankers in the past of 
building up large reserves enables them to 
continue to give generous help to trade even 
when times are not so good, and that these 
reserves themselves, by adding to the profit- 
earning capacity of the bank, help to maintain 
a satisfactory stability in the level of profits. 


It may be interesting for you to hear that 
on an average for the last three years, out of 
every pound earned by the bank, a third, 
roughly speaking, goes to its depositors by 
way of interest. Another third goes to the 
staff in payment of salaries, pensions and 
other benefits, including yearly allocations to 
the superannuation fund, leaving only one- 
third to meet all other expenses, such as rent, 
rates and taxes, stationery, special allocations 
to premises and other accounts, provision for 
bad debts, and, lastly, dividends for share- 
holders. 


ADVANCES 

Following the practice of the last two years 
I give you some of the more important results 
of the analysis of thisitem. The classification 
which we adopt is that employed by the 
Federation of British Industries, and you will 
realise that the analysis was made in October, 
and that therefore the figures do not coincide 
exactly with those which are summarised in 
our balance sheet, but they are a sufficiently 
accurate indication of the general trend. 
The biggest item, both in the number of 
accounts and the extent of the loans, appears 
under the heading ‘‘ personal and _profes- 
sional.’”” But it must be remembered that 
this heading is of an omnibus character, and 
includes many accounts which on a more 
rigid analysis would come in some other 
category. For instance, if a private indi- 
vidual borrows money to build a house, 
or to improve his land, or to put into his 
business, such advances ought strictly to be 
classified under building, agriculture, or the 
appropriate trade concerned. But we have 
not found it practicable to analyse so fully 
this group of accounts. This section shows 
an increase over last year of over two millions 
and a quarter. Under the headings of 
““wool,”’ “‘ oils and fats,’”’ “‘ paper and print- 
ing,” “‘ banking, insurance and finance,’’ we 
find increases as compared with last year of 
sums varying between {600,000 and £800,000, 
and in the case of “ silk, linen, lace, clothing, 
carpets,” etc., there is an increase of nearly 
half a million. 


On the other hand, there are reductions of 
about {1,000,000 under each of the headings, 
“‘ engineering,” ‘“‘ shipping and shipbuilding,” 
‘* coal,’’ and ‘“‘ miscellaneous,’’ and a reduction 
of {1,750,000 under the heading of “‘ cotton.”’ 


’ 


“ Agriculture,’’ which borrows more from 
us than any category with the exception of 
“‘personal and professional,’’ is {£200,000 
down, and there is a similar reduction in the 
case of “‘ brewing and distilling.’’ 


In nearly al) other cases the variation is 
under {f100,090, with the exception of 
‘“‘retail,’’ and ‘‘ theatres and hotels,’’ which 
both show an increase of about £300,000, 
while ‘‘ foodstuffs and tobacco,”’ and “‘ public 
utility,’ are eaclr about £400,000 down. 


I would again like to point out, as I did 
when reviewing our 1926 figures, that in the 
case of nearly 85 per cent. of the total number 
of our overdrafts the average overdraft is 
only about {600, which shows not only 
how well spread our advances are, but also 
indicates that the “small man” is by no 
means neglected by us. 
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GENERAL TENDENCIES 


It is usual on these occasions, after con- 
sidering our own figures, to review some of 
the general tendencies of trade throughout 
the country, and here we are confronted by 
considerable difficulty in arriving at a definite 
conclusion. 


Unemployment is still a matter of grave 
anxiety, not only to those most directly 
concerned, but also to politicians and the 
country generally. In my opinion it is to the 
former, to the joint efforts of employers and 
employed, to whom we should chiefly look 
for amelioration of the present position. 
Fortunately there are welcome signs of a 
desire on both sides to come together and 
work out a way of salvation. 


The four great industries chiefly affected 
are those of iron and steel, coal, textile and 
agriculture. To what extent the present 
figures of unemployment are altogether 
abnormal I find it difficult to determine, 
owing to the fact that in past years they were 
not kept with the same accuracy or on the 
same basis as they are now, and there are 
many more women employed now than 
used to be the case. In fact, if we look at 
the question from the positive rather than 
the negative side, the total number of people 
in employment is greater than it used to be. 
This, however, is cold comfort when we are 
confronted with the present figures of unem- 
ployment, and I confess I do not see any 
speedy method of improving the position. 
I am much afraid that the process will be 
painful and slow. It is true that prospects 
of improved trade for the four great industries 
mentioned are brighter, but I doubt whether 
an increase in employment will immediately 
follow better trade. 


The methods which are being pursued of 
amalgamation, the elimination of superfluous 
units, rationalisation, reduction of over- 
head charges, and better organization, not 
only on the productive, but perhaps more 
especially on the distributive side, provide 
helpful auguries for the increased prosperity 
of the industries themselves, but these 
processes may in some Cases mean temporarily 
an actual increase in the numbers of unem- 
ployed in the immediate future, and we may 
have to wait a little time before the results 
of present proposals have materialised, and 
before those industries which are now passing 
through difficult days are in a position to 
offer greater employment. 


In the meantime, markets which we have 
lost are slowly being regained. The prospects 


of greater consumption in India and China 
are improving, according to the reports of the 
Commercial Counsellor at Peking, and the 
Trade Commissioners of India. 

THE NOTE 


THE CONTROL OF 


ISSUE 


No banker can very well refer to the events 
of 1928 without some allusion to the date of 
November 22, when the amalgamation of the 
Currency Note issue with that of the Bank of 
England took place. The Bank’s fiduciary 
issue has been raised from {19,750,000 to 
£260,000,000, and all notes in excess of that 
amount must be covered by gold, pound for 
pound. Some elasticity is provided for an 
expansion of this limit with the consent of the 
Treasury in cases where it is desirable. 
The Act returns the control of our currency 
to the Bank of England and definitely removes 
it from political interference, thus conforming 
with a principle laid down by the Interna- 
tional Conferences at Brussels in 1920 and 
Genoa in 1922, as also in the Dawes Report. 


This measure was a natural corollary to our 
resumption of the gold standard, and like | 
that operation provided an occasion for some 
criticism of our monetary policy. 


This criticism received a curious and un- 
reasoned support in some quarters. On 
examination of the actual facts, the accusation 
brought against the Bank of England and the 
banks appears to be based on grounds which 
are found to be a complete vindication against 
the charges. The Bank of England is 
accused of being the cause of depression in 
industry since March because it did not 
create an expansion of credit based on its 
temporary increased holding of gold early in 
the year, while bankers generally are blamed 
for not giving to industry the full support it 
required. 


Subsequent events amply justified this 
restraint on the part of the Bank of England, 
and by its foresight it was enabled to con- 
template with equanimity the loss of gold 
which followed in the autumn, and instead 
of subjecting trade to the handicap of 
fluctuating rates of interest and unstable 
conditions, it enabled us to enjoy the benefit 
of an unchanged bank rate through the 
entire year. 


Votes of thanks to the directors for theif 
services during the past year, to the joint 
general managers and staff for their excellent 
work, and to the chairman for presiding, were 
carried unanimously, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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Bank Meeting 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


GOOD RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT. 


BARCLAYS BANK, CANADA. 


the shareholders of Barclays Bank 

(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was 
held on Thursday, January 17, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London. 

The chairman (Mr. Frederick Craufurd 
Goodenough) said : 

My lords, ladies, and gentlemen,—lIs it 
your pleasure that the report and accounts 
submitted shall be taken as read ? 

Certain outstanding questions between the 
Inland Revenue authorities and the bank 
with regard to Dominion income tax have 
at length been disposed of, with the result 
that the dividends which this meeting will 
be asked to approve will be subject to income 
tax at reduced rates, the difference between 
such rates and the standard rate representing 
the refunded tax being passed on to the 
shareholders. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Turning to the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account for the year ended 30th 
September, 1928, the board have much 
satisfaction in reporting a steady increase 
in the total figures, which now exceed 
£70,000,000. 

Current, deposit and other accounts 
increased during the year by nearly £8,000,000 
and reached a total of £59,675,656 on the 
30th September last. The bills rediscounted, 
amounting to £1,625,515, have now all been 
paid. 

There has been a corresponding increase 
in assets, and cash in hand and at bankers, 
and gold bullion amouftted to {£10,771,837, 
that is to say, 18 per cent. of the deposits. 
Bills discounted have increased to £17,415,119, 
representing more than ‘29 per cent. of the 
deposits, whilst investments at /9,249,647 
represent 154 per cent. Advances to custo- 
mers have also increased. 


BANK PREMISES 

The bank premises account is higher 
by about {£175,000 than in the previous 
balance sheet, and now stands at £1,956,246. 
This is accounted for chiefly by the comple- 
tion of the purchase of the premises in 
Adderley Street, Cape Town, to the acquisi- 
tion of which property I referred last year. 
A rebuilding scheme for these premises is 
now under consideration, and has been 
entrusted to Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., whose work in South Africa and 
in other parts of the Empire is widely known. 

The reconstruction of the Gracechurch 
Street premises is now nearing completion, 
and will provide better and more economical 
accommodation for a large proportion of the 
London staff. 


Ts: third ordinary general meeting of 


PENSION FUNDS 
We have to report that the work of co- 
ordination of the various pension schemes 
of the Bank has been completed, and a 
general pension scheme has now been estab- 
lished, in addition to pension schemes for 
women and for messengers. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The net profit for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, after making full provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to the 
sum of £494,822, which compares with 
£482,045 last year. An interim dividend 
on the ‘“‘A”’ and ‘‘ B”’ shares at the rate of 
34 per cent. per annum was paid in July last, 
and it is now proposed to pay a final divi- 
dend on these shares at the rate of 44 per 
cent. per annum, making 4 per cent. for the 
year, against 34 per cent. for the previous 
year. The reserve fund has again been 
increased by {£150,000, bringing it up to 
£1,400,000, whilst the carry-forward is in- 
creased from {122,478 to £130,709. 

BARCLAYS BANK, CANADA 

The shareholders will probably have seen 
in the press announcements to the effect 
that application is being made by Barclays 
Bank Limited for a charter for the conduct 
of business in Canada. It has been felt for 
some time that in order to protect adequately 
our old-established interests in the West 
Indies it would be advisable to arrange for 
direct representation in Canada. This step 
has appeared to be specially necessary in 
view of the steadily increasing trade between 
Canada and the West Indies. 

The capital of the new company will be 
$500,000, with a published reserve of a 
similar amount. The head office will be 
in Montreal, and the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Borden, G.C.M.G., has accepted the chair- 
manship of the board of directors, which 
will also include the Hon. Louis Alexandre 
Taschereau, LL.D... LL.L., MP2. Mr. 
Arthur Blaikie Purvis, Mr. Herman Poé 
Alton, our local director in New York, 
and Mr. Julian Stanley Crossley, who is a 
member of our South African London com- 
mittee. There will also be a London com- 
mittee in connection with the affairs of the 
new company. 

A brief report relating to matters of special 
interest in the various areas where our bank 
is represented will be circulated for the 
information of shareholders, together with a 
copy of the report of the proceedings at this 
meeting. 

There will also be circulated a copy of my 
address to the shareholders of Barclays 
Bank at the annual meeting which has 
already taken place to-day. 





BANK of SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL—£4,500,000 PAID-UP CAPITAL—£1,500,000 


RESERVE FUND AND BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD £1,924,301 
DEPOSIT AND CREDIT BALANCES as at 29th February, 1928 £30,984,420 


Governor—THE LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. 
Deputy Governor-stR RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIE, Baronet 


Directors—Ordinary 
w.s.,| WILLIAM WHITELAW, LL.D., 
Hatton House, Kirknewton 
| Rospert T. Bootusy, Insurance 
Manager, Edinburgh 
James Gourtay, Brankston 
House, Stonehouse, Lanark- 
shire 


WILLIAM BropIik, LL.p., Writer, 
Glasgow 
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Margulis oF LINLITHGOW, K.T. 


ALEXANDER WALLACE, 
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THe Lorp 
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Gledswood, Melrose 
Joun Rag, Lothbury, London 
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MACKINTOSH OF MACKINTOSH,| JOHN TURNBULL SMITH, LL.D., 


C.B.E. C.A. 
Tue Ear oF STAIR 


KINROSS,  K.C., 


Scott, 


THE Lorp Batrour of Burleigh 


Str Joun TRatLtt CAaARGILL, 


Baronet 


Tue Lorp Fortevriot of Dupplin 


Tue Ear or HADDINGTON 


A. J. ROSE, Secretary 


JAMES BROWN, Accountant 


HEAD OFFICE 


GLASGOW OFFICE 


Manager—aA. W. M. 


LONDON OFFICE - 


Manager—J. W. JOHNSTON 


Str JoHN MAXWELL STIRLING- 
MAXxwELt of Pollok, Baronet 





Tue Duke oF MONTROSE 





JouN ALLAN MACONOCHIE 
WELwoop of Kirknewton 
and Garvock 


GEORGE J. SCOTT, Treasurer 
W. A. TAIT, M.A., Superintendent of Branches 


BEVERIDGE 


DAVID K. DEWAR, Casbier 


THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
2 ST. VINCENT PLACE 


Sub-Manager—JAMES CRAIG 


30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2 


Assistant Manager— D. DUNCAN 


235 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES IN EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND THROUGHOUT 


SCOTLAND 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
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Bank Meeting. 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL SKY CLEARER THAN 


TIME 


Mr. 


HOPEFUL FEATURES FOR 


HE ninety-eighth annual meeting of 

shareholders of Martins Bank Limited 

was held at Liverpool on the 29th 
January. 

Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., the 

chairman, presided over a large attendance. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for 1928, the chairman referred 
sympathetically to the illness of His Majesty 
the King and to the deaths of Sir William 
Forwood and Mr. John Rankin, old members 
of the Board and ex-chairmen, and Mr. Walter 
Lees who was a member of the General Board 
and Manchester Board. Another death to be 
deplored was that of Lord Sackville of the 
London Board. 


The amalgamation with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank had been successfully carried 
through, and the present balance sheet, whilst 
it showed the effect of the fusion, made 
comparison with last year‘s figures difficuit. 


ENGLISH SKY CLEARER 


The profit and loss account showed nett 


profits, after all necessary provisions, of 
£825,434. This might be regarded as satis- 


factory in a year in which the staple 
trades of the country had been depressed and 
had not experienced that revival which the 
favourable signs at the end of 1927 seemed to 
forecast. In certain respects the English sky 
was clearer than for some time past. This 
unfortunately did not apply to Lancashire, 
where much had to be done before the Cotton 
Industry could be rebuilt on a sound basis, 
and such basis could only be formed by 
Te-organisation, combination and the elimina- 
tion of weak mills whose existence in great 
measure had been prolonged by continuous 


HOLLAND-MARTIN REVIEWS 


FOR SOME 
PAST. 


THE YEAR. 


1929. 


under-cutting of prices which caused loss to 
the whole trade. 


The amount brought forward from last 
year, £101,671, added to the nett profit of 
£825,434, gave a disposable balance of 
£927,105. From this the Directors proposed 
to transfer to premises account £150,000, in 
view of their building operations in Liverpool 
and London; the usual dividend of 16 per 
cent. on the enlarged capital would take 
£665,606, leaving to be carried forward a 
slightly increased balance of £111,498. 
Capital and reserves were therefore £7,729,512, 
and he need scarcely say that, like all other 
banks, they had hidden reserves against 
unforeseen contingencies. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Having complimented Mr. Shawyer, the 
general manager, and his colleagues, on their 
efficient work, the chairman said economies 
had been effected during the year by 
standardisation and extension of the use of 
machines. 


Like other banks they were experimenting 
in certain towns with “ night safes.”’ 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Reviewing the course of the money market 
the chairman said it was ciear thatthe bank 
of England had acted with wisdom, since it 
was able to maintain a steady medium rate 
throughout the year, whereby London had 
been enabled to retain and increase her 
influence as the financial centre of the world. 


EVENTS ABROAD 


Foreign exchanges, except in the case of 
Spain, had been without marked features. 
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In Spain considerable speculation had oc- 
curred in the peseta, resulting in the Spanish 
Government being compelled to take measures 
to protect the value of the peseta by estab- 
lishing credits in London and New York. 
Martins Bank had been invited to participate 
in the credit and had done so in conjunction 
with other London banks and houses. 


In France the chief event of the year was 
M. Poincaré’s stabilisation of the franc at 
124.21, which took place in June. 


Germany had during the past year obtained 
from New York and London considerable long 
term loans for her municipalities and 
industrial companies. This had enabled her 
to take gold from London, aided by which 
Germany’‘s trade made considerable progress 
during the year, but in the last few months 
labour troubles, notably in the coal and iron 
industries, had caused a rise in unemployment 
and a decline of trade. 


HOME AFFAIRS 


Turning to home affairs the chairman 
reviewed the condition of agriculture and 
the schemes established by the Government 
to provide additional credit facilities for 
farmers. It was hoped that the new Corpora- 
tion would be a real help to farmers, but 
he doubted if it would reach those smaller 
farmers who were most in need of working 
capital and had already borrowed as much 
as their bankers felt justified in lending. 
He hoped it might, for agriculture in this 
country was in a bad way and needed all 
the help it could get. An industry in such a 
plight did not attract new blood and capital, 
and in many parts of Southern and Eastern 
England it was difficult to get new tenants 
for farms being vacated, or even to retain 
the old. The farmer, who would be distinctly 
better off for the Rating and Valuation 
Apportionment Act, must do his utmost to 
work in conjunction with his neighbours in 
all schemes for marketing his products. 
In this connection he would like to draw 
attention to the result of the milk fight 
which took piace in the autumn in Cheshire. 
By arranging for collective selling through 
a central agency the producers obtained from 
2d. to 3d. a gallon more than the previous 
year. 


WORLD MARKETS 


The chairman reviewed in turn the condi- 
tion of the principal markets of the world, and 
referring to wheat said the outstanding 


feature had been the large supplies throughout F 
the world and the determined efforts of § 


exporters to hold up prices. At first growers 
were able to keep prices at a high level, but 
after June the weight of supplies forced a 


steady decline, so that although the quantities 


handled in Liverpool had been fully as large 
as ever, the business had been unprofitable. 


The Liverpool futures market had had a 
good flow of business and trade appeared to 
be increasing, as millers and merchants at 
home and abroad realised more fully the 


facilities and advantages which were provided ¥ 


in respect of hedging and necessary specv- 
lation. In the milling trade there had been a 
moderate improvement. 


COTTON 


The cotton trade had experienced another 
very bad year, more anxious indeed than any 
which had preceded it. This country had 
already lost much of its cheaper trade, and 
its once vaunted safeguards of climate and 
skill were no longer invulnerable now that 
machinery could produce the qualities of the 
one and ignore the properties of the other. 


By the new treaty with China we had 
obtained most-favoured-nation terms for our 
goods as well as for our nationals. More 
active trade should result if our merchants 
would send representatives to China and 
interest the Chinese in our goods; the British 
position there had changed, and the Japanese 
and not ourselves were unpopular. Next to 
India, China was our largest customer. 


The difficulties of the trade had been 
immense. Bad finance in the immediate 
post-war years had operated and a complete 
change of fashion in women’s clothing, 
brought about by the introduction of artificial 
silk, had served to accentuate the crisis. 
Now that the real facts were being faced it 
might be hoped that by skilful reconstruction 
and amalgamation Lancashire might again 
become prosperous. 


COAL 


Last year had been exceedingly difficult for 
the coal trade, which was still feeling the 
effects of the stoppage in 1926. Latterly 
there had been a more hopeful feeling, 
but much remained to be done to bring down 
the cost of production to a price that would 
compete with other countries. 


One source for hopefulness was the reported 
success of the experiments with pulverised 
coal, both on land and sea, although on board 
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ship there were still difficulties in the way of 
general use. Those who had tried pulverised 
coal spoke highly of it. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The outlook in our iron and steel trades 
was certainly more hopeful. Prices of British 
iron and steel were on a more competitive 
level with foreign material, and costs abroad 
tended to rise. 


British makers would benefit by the new 
railway rebates, and after October 1st next 
would have 75 per cent. of local rates 
remitted. At the present selling price British 
made steel was now only 12.2 per cent. above 
pre-war figures, so that an increase of trade 
might be expected. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING, AND 
THE WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


were next reviewed by the chairman, who 
said in the wool industry, as in most other 
trades, the year had been a disappointing 
one. At the beginning the world demand 
for raw material was active and prices 
advanced, but later a sharp fall in values 
caused substantial losses. Wool values were 
no longer dictated by users in this country, 
but by our foreign competitors whose labour 
and production costs were lower than ours. 


FUTURE NOT WITHOUT HOPE 


Mr. Holland-Martin continued: ‘‘ The 
recital of the course of trade in 1928 is 
gloomy reading. It could not be otherwise, 
for it has been a bad year, yet the future 
is not without hope. In these post-war 
years we have learnt much. First and 
foremost we have learnt that our post-war 
trade depression cannot be judged or dealt 
with on the lines of pre-war depressions, 
for the war has changed the world, and trade 
will not come back of itself even if we produce 
the best goods. The marketing of goods has 
been developed enormously by our rivals, and 
to sell abroad to-day the manufacturer needs 
to send out travellers equipped with a 
knowledge not only of the life of the country 
they are visiting, but also with the power to 
talk to the trader in his own language. It is 
most advisable, too, that those with authority 
in their firms should constantly visit the 
countries in which they market their goods. 


Our trade at the end of the war suffered 
because we were war-tired, with the result 
that when we suddenly discovered ourselves 
in a phase of booming trade we too early 
imagined that all was well. Again, we often 


sold our businesses because the offer made 
was tempting, and its acceptance seemed to 
be a way of obviating heavy taxation. But 
in doing so the business of the country was 
crippled. The price paid by the purchasers 
was too great for the necessary profits to be 
earned ; insufficient sums, or none, were put 
aside to meet obsolescence and the provision 
of new machinery, and those who earned 
their daily living in the business could not but 
believe that if the figures on which the 
businesses were sold had been fair, the 
proportion given to their labour was too 
small. A wrong scale of values existed 
everywhere and the great strike followed, 
with disastrous results to trade. Since then 
we have been trying to extricate ourselves 
from our troubles and now we seem to be 
winning through. 


INDIVIDUALISM v. CO-OPERATION 


The old doctrine of individualism which 
characterised the nineteenth century is giving 
place to co-operation. This is visible on all 
sides—witness the increasing tendency in all 
businesses to amalgamation, which is only 
co-operation in another form. 


Together with this marked tendency to 
amalgamation, we see the work of the Mond 
Conference fructifying in the determination 
of masters and men to combine together 
to restore British industry. That the 
restoration should not be delayed is essential 
to the well-being of this country, and it 
can only be by whole-hearted co-operation 
of men and masters that our various 
industries, once more prosperous, can absorb 
that unemployed portion of our population 
now so large, and so sectionalised. 


It is because this desire for co-operation is 
so widely felt, and because in many trades 
many concerns have had the dead wood of 
lost capital cut out of them, that I venture 
to believe our trade will improve in 1929, 
despite the brake that a coming General 
Election must apply. 


And if trade prospers all will participate 
in that revival. not labour only, net manage- 
ment only, but Capital as well, and to-day 
Capital is no lenger only in the hands of the 
wealthy, for small shareholders are daily 
increasing their holdings in those businesses 
which create and distribute goods, whether 
they be food, clothes, transport, or other 
things essential to the well-being of us all.” 
—(Applause.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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Bank Meeting 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 


RECORD BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH 


National Provincial Bank, Ltd., was 
held on Thursday, January 31, at Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, who presided, said 
in the course of his speech : 

In continuance of our policy of providing 
for the wants of our customers and securing 
new business wherever favourable oppor- 
tunities present themselves, we have opened 
42 new branches during the year, bringing 
up the total number of our offices in the 
United Kingdom to 1,262, and in this con- 
nection perhaps I may say a word with 
regard to our Princes Street Office. 

Some of our Shareholders may have noticed, 
possibly with surprise, the demolition of 
what appeared to be a fine and solid building 
at the corner of Princes Street, facing the 
Mansion House. Unfortunately, circum- 
stances over which we had no control 
obliged us to take this course. After a 
dramatic collapse of a building in Cornhill, 
owners of property in the City were much 
exercised as to the stability of their own 
buildings, especially those adjacent to sites 
on which rebuilding, entailing deep excava- 
tion, was in progress. Certain indications 
clearly showed that some movement or 
settlement in our building at Princes Street 
was taking place, and compelled us to have 
an examination made of our foundations. 
This examination disclosed a disturbing, if 
not alarming, state of affairs, and trial 
borings and excavations revealed the dis- 
appearance in many places of the ground 
on which the foundations of the building 
originally rested. It is not possible to 
determine with exactitude whether this 
subsidence has been caused by neighbouring 
excavations, extensive pumping or the 
action of time, but the fact that large cavities 
existed below the foundations ccmpelled us 
to take immediate action, and the only 
practical and economical remedy was to 
demolish the existing structure and rebuild 
our premises, and this work has accordingly 
been put in hand. Much work underground 
will be necessary to secure, as far as is 
humanly possible, a sound foundation on the 
blue clay, and considerable expense will be 
incurred; but we intend to erect, on the 
finest site in the City, a building which will 
not only be thoroughly adapted to the needs 
of modern banking, but will be a credit to 
the Bank and an ornament to the prominent 


Tra annual general meeting of the 


position it will occupy. We have in the 
room a sketch of the elevation of the new 
premises, should any of the Shareholders 
like to take the opportunity of seeing the 
type of building we propose to erect. 


NIGHT SAFES 

I should like also to refer to the provision 
of facilities for the safe deposit after banking 
hours of moneys received by our clients. 
As a result of careful inquiries regarding the 
experience gained by our friends both in 
Europe and the United States, we have 
decided to instal, in such branches where the 
need appears to be urgent, a system of 
“night safes,” which we trust will prove 
useful to such of our customers whose hours 
of business are unduly prolonged, and who 
are unable to arrange themselves for the safe 
custody of their evening receipts. 


INCREASED FIGURES 

Turning to our accounts, we are pleased 
to show a satisfactory increase in all our 
figures, the summation of the balance sheet 
reaching £329,698,670 against £305,444,27 
last year. The capital and reserve remain 
the same, but there is a notable increase 
in the amount of our deposits on December 31 
of about £17,000,000, and I am glad to say 
the sums derived from our smaller account 
holders and depositors included in _ this 
amount show considerable expansion. Our 
liabilities for acceptances, endorsements, etc., 
also show an advance over last year’s figures 
of over £7,000,000, while, on the assets side 
of the balance sheet, the larger figures 
represented by our cash, balances with other 
banks, etc., money at call, represent satis- 
factory and appropriate additions to our 
most liquid assets. 

We have made a change in this year’s 
balance sheet in the manner in which our 
bills discounted appear. Our Treasury bills, 
amounting to {28,765,000, are now shown 
separately from bills payable by British 
firms and institutions in the United Kingdom. 
On December 31, 1927, our holding of 
British Government Treasury bills amounted 
to £27,600,000. 

Our advances to customers again show an 
increase, and, like our commercial bills, 
indicate the increased facilities we are 
affording our customers throughout the 
country. 
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ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


Our profit and loss account, after providing 
for all bad and doubtful debts, shows a 
balance of {2,108,663 16s. 11d. (against 
£2,093,452 9S. 9d. at the end of 1927), and, 
after adding the balance carried forward 
from the previous account of £863,476 9s. 3d., 
we have now £2,972,140 6s. 2d. with which 
to deal. 

The interim dividend paid in July has 
absorbed £853,147 8s. rod. and the final 
dividend we have declared will require 
a similar amount; of the sum remaining, 
we propose to transfer {100,000 to the pen- 
sion fund, £100,000 to bank premises account, 
and {£200,000 to strengthen our contingency 
fund, leaving us with £865,845 8s. 6d. tocarry 
forward to the new account. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


Iam glad to say that not only do the balance 
sheet figures we are able to put before you 
to-day constitute a record in the history of 
the bank, but we have fully shared in the 
record figures for turnover of all banks, 
which the clearing house report discloses. 
It may interest you to know which sections 
of our business are responsible for the larger 
figures. There is a gratifying increase in 
the turnover of the country branches, which 
gives us ground for belief that the industrial 
side of the business of the bank as a whole 
is being maintained. There has been a 
decrease in the turnover in coal, iron, steel 
and in the textile industries, but there has 
been a satisfactory increase in the volume of 
business in shipping, leather, hosiery, lace 
and pottery, as well as in our agricultural 
accounts; indeed, all the other sections of 
the bank’s business, with the exception of 
those mentioned above, show an expansion 
in turnover. Some of the subdivisions in 
these various trades show slightly unfavour- 
able movements, but as a whole there has 
been expansion which affords considerable 
encouragement. In referring to iron and 
steel, I have had in mind the raw material 
end; in some of the branches of the heavy 
industries, progress has been shown. It is 
interesting to see that, according to the public 
returns of the various sections of trade, the 
experience of our own business is generally 
in harmony with the conditions of industry 
throughout the country. 


CURRENCY AND BANK NOTES ACT 


Perhaps, however, the most important 
financial events of the past year have been 
the transfer of the currency notes to the 
Bank of England, the amalgaraation of that 
issue with their own, the creation of the {1 
and ros. Bank of England notes and the 
publication by that institution of a new 


form of account in which bank balances 
appear for the first time week by week as 
a Separate item. 

_The passing of the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act marks the termination of the last 
of the financial expedients necessitated by 
the outbreak of war, and fultils the last of 
the principal recommendations of the Cunliffe 
Committee of 1918 and the Gold Standard 


Committee of 1924. The Act restores, with 
one or two exceptions, the principles of our 
pre-war system. We still adhere to the 
principle of allocating our gold holding to 
the service of our note issue and of a fixed 
though enlarged fiduciary issue; but while 
an increase in our stock of gold is still the 
main basis for an expansion of the note issue, 
simpler machinery has been provided for 
permitting a temporary excess of the sum of 
£260,000,000, the normal limit of the fiduciary 
issue, a provision which may be of great 
service in times of genuinely increased trade 
activity. 


CRITICISMS ANSWERED 

From time to time, both in the press and 
on the platform, criticisms are made regarding 
the policy of the English banks, particularly 
with regard to the facilities they provide for 
the trading public. These comments are 
generally more insistent during times of 
trade depression, and perhaps it might not 
be inappropriate for me to-day to say a few 
words on this subject. These criticisms take 
a varied form; it is said that the banks do 
not provide sufficient accommodation to 
meet the requirements of traders generally ; 
that they lend too much money either to 
financiers in the City or to foreign firms, and 
thus deprive manufacturers and other traders 
of accommodation. It is difficult to reply 
to general criticisms in other than general 
terms, but 1 would ask those who are inclined 
to believe ill of the banks to consider the 
following remarks :— 

In our own case, on December 31 last, 
the total amount of advances made in our 
principal City offices in London represented 
28 per cent. only of the deposits gathered 
through those offices, whereas the advances 
made through the channel of the whole of 
our other offices represented 60 per cent. of 
their deposits. In regard to the City 
advances, it must not be overlooked that 
they also include loans to important com- 
mercial undertakings, and I think you will 
see from this that there has been no starva- 
tion in the facilities granted by our provincial 
branches to our large agricultural interests 
and to industrial concerns’ established 
throughout the country. The published 
figures of the Joint Stock banks provide 
in themselves striking evidence of the 
increased facilities which have been afforded 
to traders in the course of the last few years. 
In 1913 the advances of English banks were 
under {£500,000,000, while at the end of 1928 
this figure was over £1,000,000,000, and the 
rates at which these advances have been 
available were considerably lower than those 
prevalent on the Continent. 

References are also made to the financing 
of foreign business, and whilst I believe that 
important facilities for overseas transactions 
are a large contributory factor in the develop- 
ment of our domestic trade, it may be of 
interest to state that such advances are much 
more than covered by the deposits held by the 
bank from its overseas Customers. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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Bank Meeting 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LARGE INCREASE IN 


THEORY 


DEPOSITS—ADVANCES HIGHER BY £12,000,0o00o— 
“ EXPANDING ” CHEAP CREDIT AND TRADE REVIVAL: 
CRITICISED—THE BANKER’S 


AN ECONOMIC 


TRUE ROLE—MR. R. HUGH 


TENNANT’S ADDRESS 


HE annual general meeting of the 

Westminster Bank was held on Wednes- 

day, January 30, at the Head Office, Loth- 
bury, E.C. Mr. R. Hugh Tennant (the chair- 
man) presided. 

The chairman, in referring at the outset to 
important alterations in the General Manage- 
ment, said that in the recent premature death 
of Mr. F. Lees the Bank had to mourn the 
loss of an able and lovable member of the 
General Management of the Bank. 

Commenting on the leading figures in the 
balance sheet, he said that they had had 
one or two movements of note—an increase 
of fully £13,000,000 in ‘‘ money lodged,”’ and 
an expansion of £14,000,000 in acceptances, 
endorsements, and other engagements. 
During the past year the figures of their 
‘money lodged ’’ had been on the upgrade— 
an experience common to many of the British 
banks. But as one of the “ Big Five” 
enjoying the prestige of conducting the* 
accounts of sundry and large financial insti- 
tutions at home and abroad, the end of the 
year frequently occasioned money movements 
—upwards or downwards—which were of a 
transitory character, and while they welcomed 
the profitable ‘‘ turn ’’ which these balances 
brought, they naturally discriminated as to 
their suitability for lending purposes. Their 
advances stood at £149,100,000, an increase 
of some {12,000,000 compared with those of 
December, 1927. They welcomed the up- 
ward trend of their loan business. Some 
considerable part of the expansion, as with 
their deposits, might be of a more or less 
temporary character, and this feature had 
been well kept in mind. The profits for the 
year, at £2,148,408, showed a small but 
gratifying increase of £15,000. After allo- 
cation to the ‘‘ Bank Premises’’ of £275,000, 
setting aside £200,000 to contingency account, 
and a similar amount necessary to the up- 
building of the Officers’ Pension Fund, 
there remained an amount adequate for a 
dividend similar to that paid in 1927, and 
a carry forward to the next account of 
£552,000, an increase of £17,000. 

At their meeting last year, one of the Bank’s 
friendly critics urged upon the Bank the 
importance of increasing the ‘“ banking 
habit.’’ In this they had not been negligent, 
for in addition to the Bank’s readiness to 
accept small deposits, they were now insti- 
tuting a campaign for the conserving of still 
smaller sums, and, to this end, they had 
decided upon a new form of “home safe ”’ 
which gave promise of fruitful results in the 
domestic realm, attracting, as the Board 


hoped, potential customers. As to “ night 
banking ”’ they had sent a representative to 
make investigations in America, the home of 
the night safe, and they had arranged at 
a number of their branches for the provision 
of a special safe into which customers might 
convey deposits from the exterior of the 
building at any hour of the day or night 
after business hours. 

He then referred to the special resolutions 
giving effect to the Board’s recommendations 
of a sub-division of the Bank’s {£20 shares 
(£5 paid) into £4 shares ({1 paid), thus 
bringing about a broader distribution of the 
Capital, which would be in the interests of 
the Bank, and, therefore, of its Members. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 

Alluding to the economic position of the 
country and of the world at large, the chair- 
man said that the year had been disappointing 
in many respects, summed up in the fact that 
the ranks of the unemployed had increased by 
14.4 per cent. on the year. 

Alluding in detail to the conditions obtain- 
ing in the coal, iron and steel, engineering, 
shipbuilding, cotton and other of the 
country’s basic industries, he went on to 
observe that in his review disappointment 
would seem to dominate, but that to write 
the year down as wholly unprogressive would 
be a mistake, for it possessed certain out- 
standing features of a satisfactory nature, 
upon which he fully commented. As to the 
prospects for 1929 he did not propose to be 
drawn into the realm of prophesying. Much 
of the disappointment which each recent year 
had left behind had been due, in no small 
degree, to the extravagant hopes with which 
each year had been heralded, but it was 
reasonable to claim that, in spite of its dis- 
appointments, the year 1928 contributed 
substantially towards future prosperity, 
because of the real beginning made in the 
task of reorganising industry, of cutting down 
the dead wood and proceeding through 
sacrifice to efficiency. These considerations 
combined to give some degree of confidence 
in the future, but, lest disappointments 
recurred, it was necessary to throw off the 
mentality which looked to one particular 
year or another to work miracles and to 
solve the problems of a decade. It was not 
until we convince ourselves of the great 
variety of the problems, industrial, economic, 
and financial, which await solution, that we 
can attain a balanced perspective of the pro- 
gress that any one year may reasonably be 
expected to produce. 
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SOME ECONOMIC THEORIES 


If he had dwelt somewhat insistently upon 
these broad aspects of our many-sided 
economic difficulties, it was for a special 
reason. It was because they were so fre- 
quently invited, by one school of thought 
or another, to believe that, although our 
problems were by origin and nature numerous, 
there was one short cut to the coveted goal of 
renewed prosperity. There were three 
schools of thought. One would have us 
revolutionize the fiscal policy of this country : 
another would have us surrender private 
enterprise to the control of the State; yet 
another would have us experiment in the 
stimulation of industry by a more expansive 
credit policy. The theory of the last-named 
school which he wished to discuss briefly, was 
that by making credit cheaper and more 
abundant the banks could promote a trade 
revival; and the protagonists of this idea 
usually prefaced their arguments by accusing 
the joint stock banks, and more particularly 
the Bank of England, of deliberately pursuing 
a policy which had hampered trade and 
retarded a revival which might otherwise 
have occurred. 


In order to prevent any possible miscon- 
ception, he would say at the outset that he 
was strongly opposed to any restriction of 
credit which could make it artificially difficult 
for trade and industry to develop as fast as 
economic circumstances permit. He need 
hardly say that if he were persuaded that a 
more expansive credit policy than that which 
was now being followed could really help to 
lift burdens from the backs of struggling 
industries, or reduce the volume of unem- 
ployment, he would eagerly work for the 
immediate adoption of such a policy. If it 
could be shown that by their present policy, 
the banks had been, or were, holding back a 
trade recovery, then let us mend our ways 
without delay. If there were even a possi- 
bility that by a change in their policy the 
Bank of England and the joint stock banks 
could really promote those better economic 
conditions which they all desired, then let 
them lose no time in getting together and 
concerting methods by which this _all- 
important object might possibly be achieved. 


The theory that by broadening the basis of 
credit, and making it ampler and cheaper, 
they would stimulate demand and conse- 
quently production and employment, was 
exceedingly attractive at first glance. But 
like so many apparently attractive proposi- 
tions it did not improve on acquaintance. 


CRUX OF THE MATTER 

Production could be stimulated by credit ; 
but trade expansion is dependent on effective 
demand for the goods produced. Credit can 
help at the psychological moment; and those 
who controlled credit must always be ready 
and watching for the opportunity to help. 
But the initial impetus must come from the 
side of trade and industry. The function of 
banking was to be always ready to cater for 
an increased demand for commodities and 


an enhanced manufacturing activity by ex- 
panding the supply of credit pari passu with 
such developments. If the expansion of 
credit took place before the signs of an 
approaching increase in demand _ heralds 
the need for an increase in production, the 
well-known evils of inflation were let loose in 
proportion to the degree of credit expansion. 
In view of the history of the war and post-war 
periods, the nature of these evils should be 
fresh in the memory of the peoples of Europe ; 
and it was the removal of precisely these evils 
that all the nations had in recent years made 
the object of their financial reforms. 

The first visible result of an expansion of 
credit in excess of expanded production and 
trade was that more purchasing power was 
made available for the purchase of an un- 
altered volume of goods and services. The 
inevitable consequence was a rise in the level 
of commodity prices. For the time being 
producers might benefit; but the advantage 
was a fleeting one, for ultimately they had to 
pay more for their raw materials, and their 
wage bills rose eventually as a result of the 
rise in the cost of living. In foreign markets 
their competitive power was reduced—a vital 
matter for our basic industries—and though 
profits derived from the home trade might be 
greater on paper, the increase would be 
largely illusory, because the £ sterling would 
buy less than before. As prices rose, a fresh 
crop of wage disputes was apt to break out, 
and they became involved in a_ vicious 
economic circle of a type with which they 
were all familiar. Moreover, the national life 
was dislocated in various ways, the chief of 
which was, perhaps, that a rise in prices 
arbitrarily altered the respective shares of 
different sections of the community in the 
national income. 


THE BANKER’S ROLE 

It was the banker’s duty to serve the 
national interest; but in doing so he must 
be guided by the principles of sound banking 
practice, and from a purely banking stand- 
point the results of premature credit expan- 
sion were as undesirable as they were from 
the national. Banks, it was sometimes 
forgotten, did not originate loans; they 
granted them in response to applications 
from their clients. 

It was no part of a banker’s function to 
provide the “‘ fixed ’’ or long-term capital for 
industry. This must come from the accu- 
mulated savings of the community. One of 
the essential points to remember in approach- 
ing the credit controversy was that it was 
only with the provision of floating capital 
that the banks were primarily concerned. 
A second point was that credit expansion 
which ran ahead of economic expansion 
created an atmosphere of unreal optimism. 

In economic terms, the banker’s true goal 
was stability; and his primary duty was to 
secure that the flow of credit rose or fell in 
harmony with the volume of the nation’s 
productive activity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the special resolutions embody- 
ing the sub-division of the shares agreed to 





To 
DIRECTORS ano EXECUTIVES 
or MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


The Dutch people, owing to their standard of living, 
their educational standard and their prosperity, are 
heavy buyers of British goods. 


The Netherlands has large reserves of Capital for 
investment in British enterprises, and her Investors 
are keenly interested in British flotations. 


A steadily increasing number of British firms are 
opening Continental manufacturing plants in the 


Netherlands, or are associating with Dutch firms 
for convenience in handling their Continental trade. 


This office represents practically all the leading Dutch 
National and Provincial papers and prepares exhaustive 
reports, both general and for specific products, on all 
phases of industry and marketing in the Netherlands. 
British manufacturers, merchants or exporters who desire 
information should get in touch with 


THE OVERSEAS PUBLICITY 
& SERVICE AGENCY LTD. 


33, Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Managing Director: G. D. YOUNG. Phone: Holborn 5628. 
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Recent Developments in Dutch 
Banking 


By Gerlof Verwey 


(Netherlands Trading Society) 


HE past few years have been remarkable ones 
in the history of Dutch banking. Not because 
many events of outstanding importance are to be 
recorded—there have been no fusions or consolidations ; 
there has been no startling change of banking policy; 
and new foundations were limited to the Netherlands 
Credit and Finance Company.* The years were re- 
markable for less striking though no less important 
reasons. They cover a period in which a change was 
gradually and almost inadvertently brought about in the 
banking structure; first, in the nature of the liabilities 
which the banks have contracted, and, second, in the 
nature of the assets in which they have invested. It is 
with these two changes, both of which have had an 
important effect on the banks’ liquidity, that we propose 
to deal in the following pages. 

The most noticeable of banking developments during 
the period has been the increase in deposits} outstanding. 
The combined deposits of the six principal Dutch banks{ 
were (in millions of guilders) : 

1924 1925 1926 1927 


229 321 343 378 
This increase of nearly 149 million guilders, or 66 per 
cent., is not the result of a proportionate expansion in 
the volume of business and of credit. Contrary to the 
practice of English banks, which may, to a certain 
extent, automatically create deposits by expanding the 
volume of credit, the practice with Dutch banks as a 

* Founded for the purpose of granting long term credits. 

{ The Dutch definition of a deposit does not coincide with the English 
one. According to the Dutch terminology a deposit is a sum of money, 
deposited at time or on demand, but even in the latter case not liable 
to withdrawal by cheque or transfer. 

+ Colonial deposits of Netherlands Trading Society and Nederlandsch 
Indische Handelsbank excluded. 
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rule is to credit clients’ accounts only with amounts 
actually paid in or transferred for the purpose. No 
expansion in the volume of business and credit, if it 
had occurred, could therefore explain the great increase 
in the amount of deposits outstanding. Moreover, such 
expansion as actually has occurred in the volume of 
credit has been relatively small. In the banks’ combined 
figures for current accounts, there has only been the 
moderate increase of 11-8 per cent., from 830 millions 
in 1924 to 928 millions in 1927. 

In part the increase in bank deposits may beattributed 
to the continued growth of wealth and capital during 
the last four years, which has been considerable. But 
it is probable that this does not account for more than 
a part of the increase, since savings deposits of the postal 
and private savings banks (which may be taken as a 
fairly accurate measure of the increase in wealth) show 
a far smaller increase over the period. They have been : 

Percentage 
1924 1925 1926 1927 increase 
(in millions of guilders) 
Postal Savings Bank 307 312 321 329 ore 
Private Savings Banks —* 281 306 327 ma 

The main reason for the increase is the greater use 
of the bank deposit account as a means of saving and 
investment. A subdivision of the deposits outstanding 
shows that demand deposits have not greatly changed 
but that the increase has been almost entirely in time 
deposits and particularly in those fixed for one year or 
more. No subdivision according to the time the deposits 
have to run is made by either the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging or the Nederlandsch Indische Handels- 
bank, but it is regularly published by the other 
institutions. The figures are sufficiently interesting to 
present them in detail for each institution (in thousands 
of guilders) : 

1924 1925 1926 1927 

Netherlands Trading Societyf : ~- ~-- - = — 
less than 6 months , .. 2,839 4,689 12,110 6,554 
6 months up to one year .. 8,767 13,762 4,523 4,937 
one year and longer .. -» 45,452 67, 88,916 95,928 

* Figure not published. 

+ Demand deposits are not published otherwise than as current 
accounts. 
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1924 1925 1926 1927 

Amsterdamsche Bank : — — as im 

on demand - ae .. 22,522 23,838 22,378 22,975 

less than one year - .. 17,870 22,402 15,641 22,479 

one year .. a 7 «» 8,202 106,932 20,32 27,518 
Incasso Bank : 

one day .. i ‘is .. 19,328 19,205 20,189 19,476 

longer periods .. “a -. 10,293 14,644 16,g9I 23,817 
De Twentsche Bank : 

shorter periods .. a .. 15,977 19,089 15,560 14,129 

three months .. ie -- 5,214 4,435 4,507 3,632 

six months Se aie .. 6,188 09,837 10,535 I0,01I 

one year .. be ns so 25,372 16,308 23,421 20,346 


The increase in deposits, then, has been caused almost 
entirely by the increase in time deposits. Bankers in 
Holland have no difficulty in explaining this. It is the 
natural result of the trend of interest rates, particularly 
for long term bonds. Now that government and other 
first-class Dutch securities give a vield of not much more 
than 4} per cent., the banks (and particularly the 
Netherlands Trading Society, which for some years has 
offered 44 per cent. on one year deposits) can attract 
considerable amounts of money which otherwise would 
go into government and municipal bonds. In the course 
of the last few years several government loans have been 
redeemed, and much of the redemption-money has been 
gradually transferred to the banks, materially strength- 
ening their position. 

This is the more welcome because banks in Holland 
find considerable difficulty in attracting deposits. Re- 
mittances are not generally made through the banks, 
since the use of the cheque as a means of payment is not 
very common, because the postal system, by saving the 
public under cost, has practically monopolised the business 
of remittance. The current accounts which the banks 
hold for their clients are not, therefore, as large in 
Holland as in other countries. Moreover, the inter- 
national character of Dutch business obliges many 
merchants to keep in foreign countries- accounts which 
otherwise would go towards strengthening domestic 
deposits. And finally, the Dutch public has for so long 
been accustomed to the securities market that rather 
than bring their savings to the banks, as is the custom in 
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other countries,* they will either invest them in bonds, 
which generally promised them a higher yield, or (par- 
ticularly in the case of companies) loan their money out 
on the Stock Exchange direct. As a result of these 
peculiarities the problem of attracting deposits has always 
been an acute one for Dutch banks. 

Time deposits have accumulated more rapidly with 
the Colonial banks than with the other institutions : 
partly because they could more easily take advantage of 
the prosperity in the Indies and the transfers of money 
resulting therefrom; partly because theyft were the 
first to raise their rate of interest on one year deposits 
to 44 per cent.; and partly because they had more success 
in attracting large amounts of money, which the 
plantationt and shipping companies used formerly to 
loan out on the Stock market or invest in government 
bonds. 

The following figures of deposit accounts outstanding 
in each of the five banks publishing separate figures, at 
the end of December, 1927, show their relative importance 
with each bank : 


Netherlands Trading sstieal 
Domestic ; .. £. 107,418,377°53 
Dutch East Indies a .. ff. 60,116,777-88 
nen, OT, SI TOS gt 
Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank : 
Domestic T .. f. 47,207,482-67 
Dutch East Indies ea .. f. 43,823,346°49 





. 91,030,829: 16 
Amsterdamsche Bank .. as - .. f. 49,997,000-— 
De Twentsche Bank es id a -. £. 39,988,743°77 
Incasso Bank os Ks te ee .. f. 23,816,897-62 


The total of deposit accounts with the principal banks, 
inclusive of deposits accumulated in the Colonies, but 
with the exception of those of the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging (of which no separate figures have been 
published) was 236 million guilders in 1924 and 372 
million guilders on December 31st, 1927, an increase of 
nearly 58 per cent- 


* Compare the savings deposits of the big Swiss and Swedish banks. 

+ At least the Netherlands Trading Society. 

t The big East Indian plantation companies have always been re- 
markable for the vast amounts of liquid means at their disposal. 
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The increase in deposit accounts has been one of the 
most important developments in Dutch banking of recent 
years. But it has not been the only one. That the 
banks should be willing to raise their rate on time deposits 
requires an explanation itself, and for this we must look 
to the investing side of their activities. 

The long term money put at the disposal of the banks 
during the years under consideration has not gone into 
long term investments. The aggregate long term invest- 
ments of the principal Dutch banks show on the whole 


a decrease rather than the contrary : 
Decrease 
1924 1927 or increase 





(In millions of guilders) 





Participations and Syndicates... gI°3 81°8 —- 95 
Buildings .. oh be a 28:6 29°I + 0°5 
I19‘9 110-9 - g- 


Neither has this long term money been used to expand 
the volume of credit, the moderate expansion in which is 
entirely met by the increase in acceptances outstanding 
and in creditors on current accounts : 


192 192 Increase | 192 1927. Increase 
4 7 


(in millions of guilders) | 


Debtors 830 =. 9 28 98 


(in millions of guilders) 
| Creditors... 772 827 55 
| Acceptances 
| outstanding 124 193°2 69:2 
= 





Total... 896 1,020°2 124:2 


The long term money accumulated with the banks 
has gone partly into semi-liquid, but for the greater part 
into first-class liquid investments. This is, perhaps, 
the most interesting feature of banking developments in 
the Netherlands during the last few years. 

The figures are: 

Increase 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1924-27 
(In millions of guilders) 
Liquid Investments .. 431 524 523. 579 148 34% 
Semi-liquid investments 213 213 228 255 42 20% 


The reasons for the change are obvious. The past 
years have been remarkable for high rates on short term 
money. The private discount-rate in England has for 
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a long time been fluctuating around 4} per cent. and 
even higher; time loans to German, French and Belgian 
banks have commanded rates varying between 5 per 
cent. and 7 per cent., and occasionally even 8 per cent. 
For more than a year the rate on Dutch bank acceptances 
has been not much below the rate on first-class Dutch 
bonds. With their wide international connections the 
big Dutch banks have been able to take advantage of 
these high rates on liquid investments, and at the same 
time to ensure a division of risk which may seem enviable 
to those banks whose business is domestic only. 

Yet another inducement for the banks to resort to 
liquid investments was the fact that neither their 
issuing business nor their current-account business 
had greater calls to make on their money. Even if an 
issue failed at the outset, the capital market had during 
the period such a capacity for absorption that the 
banks were always able to dispose of their securities 
holdings soon after the issue had been laid up; and no 
large demands for domestic business credit were made 
upon them, because industries which wished to extend 
their resources generally preferred to make a call on the 
capital market. 

The combined effect of these two developments has 
been greatly to improve the liquid position of the banks. 
While the relative importance of demand liabilities has 
decreased materially, the relative importance of liquid 
investments has considerably increased. Moreover, the 
increase in liquidity has been the greater because, during 
these years, the remaining post-war frozen credits have 
been liquidated, and bank portfolios are no longer 
believed to contain assets of doubtful value. Such 
frozen credits as remained were written off by most 
banks either before or during 1925, and the bank port- 
folios may now be considered rather to contain important 
hidden reserves, since on many of the accounts which 
have been entirely written off quite considerable sums of 
money may still be recovered. The policy of Dutch 
banks during the last few years—adopted as a result of 
post-war experience—has been to use a considerable part 
of their profits for the accumulation of hidden reserves 
and to strengthen their position without showing any 
visible sign of having done so in their balance-sheet or 





‘a am +  forery .« 
BANK LIMITED 


FAO SARA MABE es BU 11 


WORLD-FAMED VISIBLE-MONEY 
RECORDING HOME SAFES 
ADAPTED FOR ALL COUNTRIES 


Also THE BOOK FORM HOME SAFE Also SINGLE-COMPARTMENT SAFES 
For Thrift-Propaganda-Expansion 


ap The Bank Holds the Master Key and ©, 
“Z; Lends the Home Safe to Depositors (5~ 


Increase the ‘*‘ Banking Habit’? and make Saving Simple 


Successful operations in Home Safes are in- 
variably subject to the appeal the safe makes to 
the depositor. If lacking the features of beauty, 
refinement and portability—small size and light 
weight—home banks are of little value. 


Beauty, refinement and portability in our modern 
Home Banks have placed over 12,000,000 of 
these thrift devices ir. the homes of the savers 
of the world. 


Millions are in daily productive use by clients 
and depositors —both young and old —of 
7,000 Banks, Savings Banks, Building and 
Co-operative Societies, Stores, Welfare Organi- 
zations and Thrift Institutions in various 
countries. 


Our Home Safes slip into the pocket or the 
handbag. They are of nickel over brass and non- 
rusting. They are unconditionally guaranteed. 


Send for free specimen and full particulars. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO., LTD. 
83, Ridgmount Gardens - London, W.C.1 
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profit and loss account. And such amounts as have been 
visibly written off, even during the past few years, have 
often been considerably in excess of the amounts actually 
lost through depreciation or otherwise. The years 1924- 
1927 may be looked back upon as a period in which the 
banks were able materially to strengthen their position 
and also, without impairing their earning power, sub- 
stantially to raise their liquidity. 


The Dutch Capital Market, 
1925—1928 


By Dr. A. M. de Jong 


(Netherlands Bank) 


‘Te Dutch market for new capital has been 


remarkably active during the last few years. 

Since 1925 the yearly amount of money raised 
has been continually increasing, and, if we leave out 
the years 1918-1920, which, owing to extensive Govern- 
ment issues, were quite abnormal, the aggregate amount 
of new issues floated in 1928 was larger than in any 
previous year. 

The following table shows the totals of domestic 
and foreign issues in Amsterdam for each of the years 
1925-1928. The figures, which are taken from the 
Dutch weekly, In- en Uitvoer, are those of the real 
amounts absorbed, and represent new money only. 


New capital issues in the Netherlands, 1925-1928 
(In millions of guilders) 





Domestic Foreign 
issues. 








275°3 
452°9 
497°5 
6360-1 
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R. MEES & ZOONEN 


Bankers 


ROTTERDAM 


The firm was established in 1720 or, to be more 
precise, in that year Gregorius Mees became partner 
in the already existing business of his uncle, Franco 
Cordelois, under whom the firm had been conducting 
business for decades ; so that the origin of R. Mees & Zoonen 
really dates back to the seventeenth century. In 1733 
Gregorius Mees became sole proprietor of the firm; the 
present name was given to the enterprise in 1786. 


From the very beginning of its existence the firm 
occupied itself with insurance brokerage in addition to 
banking. 


In the course of years 25 members of six generations 
of the Mees family have been proprietors of the firm. 
Under the influence of the enormous progress made by the 
town of Rotterdam during the last few decades, the firm 
has been able, by taking an active part in the commercial 
life of the town and by a steady and progressive develop- 
ment, to attain its present dominating position. 


From 1902 until 1926 Mr. G. H. Hintzen was a partner 
and in 1923 Dr. H. C. Hintzen joined the firm. 


The present members are Dr. W. A. Mees, Ph. Mees, 
Dr. R. Mees, J. Mees P.Rzn and Dr. H. C. Hintzen. 


The firm has branches at The Hague, Delft, Schiedam, 
Vlaardingen and (for insurance only) at Amsterdam. 


The firm of R. Mees & Zoonen has co-operated in the 
foundation of many industrial, commercial and shipping 
enterprises, and in the establishment of other banking insti- 
tutions. It ranks among the leading Dutch banking and 
issuing houses. 


R. Mees & Zoonen are, as said above, also insurance 
brokers, and rank among the largest in Holland. 
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It will be seen that during the first three years the 
increase of the totals is almost entirely due to the 
growth in foreign issues, the amount of which rose 
from 121-4 million guilders in 1925 to 343:3 million 
guilders in 1927. In 1928 the foreign issues receded 
somewhat, although they still reached the considerable 
sum of 303 million’ guilders. The amount raised for 
employment in foreign countries represented 48 per cent. 
of the total amount borrowed in 1928, as against 69 per 
cent. in 1927, 64 per cent. in 1926 and 44 per cent. in 
1925. The average proportion of foreign issues to total 
issues for the whole period was 57 per cent. 

This comparatively large importance of foreign 
flotations is a remarkable feature of the Amsterdam 
capital market. It should be noted, however, that it is 
by no means a new feature. Holland, as is sufficiently 
well known, has for centuries been a “ lending country.” 
As far back as about 1775 the aggregate of its investments 
abroad was valued by competent authorities at at least 
1,500 million guilders; and in the years immediately 
preceding the war the total of the foreign securities 
in the hands of the Dutch was estimated at 3,000 or 
3,500 million guilders. The Amsterdam capital market 
has accordingly always had a distinctly foreign outlook. 
In the period Ig09—1912 no less than 60 per cent. of 
the aggregate new capital flotations represented foreign 
issues. During the war and the years immediately 
thereafter practically no long-term money was raised 
in Holland for employment abroad. But as soon as 
more normal economic and financial conditions had 
been restored in Europe generally, an era of renewed 
international activity set in, and during the last few 
years the foreign issues have been rapidly regaining 
their importance in the Amsterdam market. 

It will be seen from the above table that the 
amounts raised for use at home have been remarkably 
stable during the years 1925-1927. In the past year, 
however, a very considerable increase has taken place 
under this heading: the total of the domestic issues 
has more than doubled. We append a table showing 
the purposes, analysed under fourteen different categories, 
for which new domestic issues were floated in the four 
years under review. 





NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK 


(Netherlands Bank for the Middle Classes) 
580 HEERENGRACHT, AMSTERDAM, C. 


87 Branches throughout Holland. 60 Local Affiliated Banks. 


HE NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK was 
formed in the course of 1927 through a reorganisation of 
various middle-class Banks in this country, which had 

suffered severely from the consequences of the economic crisis after 
the great war. A number of these independent institutions was in 
danger of total collapse. The Dutch Government, however, con- 
sidering the disastrous effect of such an event, decided to have the 
whole system of middle-class banking reorganised and to place it 
upon a solid foundation. For this purpose an amalgamation under 
State supervision was deemed necessary, the Government actually 
interesting itself by an absolute guarantee of fils. 9,000,000 in favour 
of creditors. 


The paid-up capital of the Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank 
amounts to fis. 1,200,000 in common, and fis. 60,000 in preferred 
stock. The Bank is, first, an active banking institution, with about 
90 branches throughout the country. But it acts also for about 
60 affiliated local banks, who, not being admitted to rediscount 
directly with the Bank of Issue of this country, are financed by the 
central intermediary of the Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank, which 
controls their credit-policy and general management. At the present 
time (December, 1928) assets and liabilities of the Bank amount to 
about fls. 20,000,000 each. 


Credits and other banking facilities are strictly limited to clients 
belonging to the middle-class (shop-keepers, small manufacturers and 
traders, etc.), which class, according to the conclusions of a Govern- 
mental Commission who studied the problem, cannot find adequate 
banking accommodation with the larger and general banking institutions 
in this country. 


An all-round banking service (credits, depasits, checks, collec- 
tions, foreign-exchange, securities-business, etc.) is offered. Foreign 
traders, dealing with Dutch middle-class business men, will find a 
thorough and clean service ready for them with the Nederlandsche 
Middenstandsbank. 
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Domestic capital issues in the Netherlands, 1925-1928 


(In millions of guilders) 





Year Year 
1925 1926 





Government, Provin- 
cial and Municipal | 
loans “se a4 

Banks (including | 
mortgage banks and | 
finance companies) 

Industrial enterprises | 

Commercial enter- | 
prises 

Shipping 

Mines ; ea 

Railways and Tram- 
ways 

Petroleum 

Rubber 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Tea .. ~- 7%) 

Miscellaneous Planta- | 
tion Companies 

Miscellaneous 











| 
| 





Total .. -. | 153°9 | 161+: 54° | 333°1 





As this table shows, the figures for Government, 
provincial and municipal issues have remained fairly 
constant. If we omit these figures, the aggregate amount 
raised for domestic employment rose from 87-1 million 
guilders in 1927 to 248-9 million guilders in 1928. The 
increase is especially striking under the headings 
Petroleum (owing to a large issue of the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company), Industrial enterprises, 
Banks, Mines, Shipping and Sugar, and may be taken 
as a symptom of the general economic revival of 
which the past year has shown more signs in the 
Netherlands. 

The following table shows in what forms the capital 
borrowed for domestic employment was raised during 
the years under review. 





N. V. Hugo Kaufmann & Co’s Bank 


Tel. Address: “‘ Hanseatic ” Amsterdam 





Every description of Banking Business Transacted. 


Capital and Reserves over FI. 4,000,000-. 


Affiliation of the 
Commerz- und Privat- Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Berlin and Hamburg 





RRS TT 


aa 


Telegraphic Address : “ Compdebary, Amsterdam.” 


Handel-Maatschappij 


H. Albert de Bary & Co. | : 


AMSTERDAM 


HHUIOUVOUUUUOUUVUUHOUUEUUOAUOLUEUUOLUOUUUUAVUAUAUU AUG AUU : 


CWULVOUIVOUUNUUAOUVAOAUOUUOOAYOUUVUHROUUOUSEUA ARUGULA : 


Capital - Fl. 9,000,000 
Reserves - Fl. 4,500,000 


Se eee 


| premnenansecanennee 
© 


2 
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Domestic capital issues in the Netherlands, 1925-1928 


(In millions of guilders) 




















Year | Year | Year Year 
| 1925 | 1926 1927 1928 
» 
Debenture bonds, etc. | 108-6 II2‘I | Ior-2 128-7 
Preference stocks and | | 
shares ws | 2-8 | I‘7 10°*4 14°5 
Ordinary stocks and 
shares ee aii | 42°5 | 47°4 42°6 189-9 
153°9 | Y6r-2 | 154-2 333°1 





It will be observed that the figures for debenture 
bonds, etc., and for preference stocks and shares show 
only small changes. The striking feature of the table 
is the growth in the amount issued under the heading 
of ordinary stocks and shares from 1927 to 1928. This 
also points to increasing trade activity. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the remark- 
able growth in the amounts of new capital raised during 
the last few years in the Amsterdam market has so far 
not led to an increase in the average prices which long- 
time borrowers have to pay for their accommodation. 
The trend of the average yield on representative Dutch 
bonds has, indeed, been decidedly downward during 
the period under review. In the short-term money 
market the rates have shown a gradual rise during the 
last few years. The quotation for “ prolongations ’”— 
advances of money on stock collateral—which averaged 
2°9 per cent. in 1926, rose to 3-8 per cent. in 1927 and 
4°2 per cent. in 1928. The average “call” rate 
increased from 2:4 per cent. in 1926 to 3°4 per cent. 
in 1927 and 3-9 per cent. in 1928. In spite of these 
higher rates, however, conditions on the short-term 
money market have on the whole remained comparatively 
easy. 
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FRED. WESTENHOLZ & CO., 


MERCHANT BANKERS, 


318, Heerengracht, 
AMSTERDAM. 


HIS banking-house, which has a very old-established 
seat in Hamburg also, specialises in the movement 
of merchandise and other financial business. 


Particularly well known in the tobacco and timber 
trade, where they have ancient connections, they also — 
undertake the financing of most other business. Their 
century-old business relations and expert knowledge 
enable them to reconcile the convenience and interests 
of their clients with the safety of their business. 


One of their special London connections is the 
banking - house of J. Horstman & Co., Ltd., in whose 
recent resuscitation they have considerably participated. 


Jointly with them they also take an active interest 
in Stock Exchange and issuing business. 


The senior partner of Fred. Westenholz & Co., 
Baron R. Fred. Westenholz, LL.D., who is also on 
the board of J. Horstman & Co., Ltd., 48, Bishopsgate, 
London, is a born British subject, whereas the other 
partner, Baron P. E. Westenholz-Landheer, is a Swiss 
citizen, but of Dutch origin. 


This banking-house is, therefore, by virtue of its 
widespread connections and experience, particularly suited 
for international financial business. 
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Dutch Commercial Acceptance 
Banking 


By Baron P. E. v. Westenholz-Landheer. 


OON after the war the Netherlands found them- 
S selves in an exceptionally favourable position for 
the development of their business in International 

Banking. Not only had Holland kept her finances 
intact—which was then quite exceptional in any 
European country—but she had also profited from the 
influx of International Refugee Capital, Trade, and 
Financial Experience. At that time, many Foreign 
Bankers in London (ever the most acute and intelligent 
observers of International Finance) expected Amsterdam 
to become a formidable competitor of London in the 
financing of world trade. New York was naturally 
another and more potent competitor, but the geogra- 
phical position of Amsterdam was more favourable. 

Actually, this development has proved far less than 
had been expected. While the Amsterdam International 
Issuing Market has surpassed the most sanguine antici- 
pations, International Commercial Banking has made 
only slow progress. If this has been a disappointment 
to some, it has also had the great advantage of avoiding 
the rise of any undesirable competitive feeling between 
the financial markets of Amsterdam and London. As 
a matter of fact Amsterdam has not only remained 
outside serious competition with London in International 
Finance, but has actually grown intoa substantial feeder 
of the London Accepting Houses. The object of what 
follows is to show how this development came about. 

Before the war, the Commercial Banking business 
that was done in Amsterdam was almost exclusively 
local and Dutch, and was chiefly concerned with 
financing the trade in Dutch colonial produce. Holland 
was, as we all know, very successful in this trade, and 
Amsterdam was already a considerable buyer of Foreign 
securities. But even this business was chiefly done on 
the foreign bourses. 

In many ways Holland has developed remarkably 
since the war. She has created an important Inter- 
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Gebr. Teixeira de Mattos 


Bankers 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“ Texatos” 





INTERNATIONALE CREDIET COMPAGNIE 


610, KEIZERSGRACHT, AMSTERDAM. 


The object of the Company is the financing of commercial transactions and 
the granting of credits, the accepting and discounting of bills and the 
transaction of all operations connected therewith. 


Capital F1.20,000,000—of which F1.11,000,000 is paid up 


The Company was established in 1924 by 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, Mendelssohn & Co., Amsterdam, 


Deutsche Bank, Pierson & Co., 

Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft, Schweizerischer Bankverein, 

Dresdner Bank, Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 

Kleinwort Sons &° Co. Westminster Bank Limited. 
PRESIDIUM OF THE BOARD: 

Dr. C. J. K. van Aalst, Amsterdam. Sir Alexander Drake Kleinwort, Bart., London. 

Dr. F. Mannheimer, Amsterdam. A. Dreyfus, Ziirich. 


C. Rydbeck, Stockholm. 
Manager: Dr. J. H. L. J. Baron Sweerts de Landas Wyborgh. 


Telegraphic Address: ** Icece Amsterdam.” 
Codes: A.B.C., 5th ed.; Peterson’s International, 2nd ed. 


London Correspondents: Kleinwort Sons & Co., Westminster Bank Limited, National 
Provincial Bank Limited (Union Bank Office). 


(BALANCE SHEETS ARE NOT PUBLISHED.) 
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national Wool Market in Amsterdam; she has established 
a Dutch financial foothold in the Near East; and 
she has expanded the Dutch Tobacco Markets. These 
developments took place quite spontaneously without 
any conscious effort on our part, and, it is only fair to 
admit, partly on the instigation of foreign trading and 
financial experience. We may claim, however, that 
our own Authorities and Leaders of Finance immediately 
grasped the advantages that might accrue to Holland 
from this additional trade, and have lent it most valuable 
and intelligent aid—by the foundation, for instance, of 
the Wool Bank. Moreover, the development of these 
enterprises, whose growth was natural, and whose 
direction was in the hands of international experts 
who found themselves attracted towards Amsterdam, 
occurred more easily than that of enterprises established 
by a conscious effort and in some cases without expert 
knowledge. Many ambitiously planned post-war 
Trading Companies may be remembered, whose founda- 
tion was quickly followed by their liquidation, and 
ultimately by retrenchments in our Shipping Trade. 

In banking we have expanded also. The conscious 
effort which we seem to have made towards South 
America, has perhaps been a little expensive, but has 
at least achieved the considerable success of establishing 
a market for guilder bills in Buenos Aires. ‘“‘ Men 
not measures’”’ has been evolved as a business maxim 
by an experience extending over centuries. For the 
acquisition of new territories for commerce and finance, 
the most important asset must be specialised and localised 
knowledge. But such knowledge was not always easy 
to find in this country whose trade had hitherto been 
somewhat provincial, in the sense of having been 
restricted chiefly to the development of the commerce 
between the Colonies, the Motherland and foreign 
consumers. 

But the discount market in Holland for Bankers’ 
Acceptances has not developed in any proportion to 
the general importance of our financial markets. 
Whereas Amsterdam is one of the chief world markets 
for the placing of international securities, our dis- 
count market has been labouring under continual 
psychological impediments, which were probably inherent 
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in its initial construction. The advantages of invest- 
ment in first-class Bankers’ Acceptances, have not 
been sufficiently recognized by the Dutch Banks and 
Corporations. Only from 2 to 5 per cent. of their liquid 
funds are so invested. In England the proportion is 
from 10 to 15 per cent. It must be admitted that 
the conditions in Amsterdam, although in no way less 
safe as a guarantee for the quality of the Bankers’ 
Acceptances, are certainly less favourable than those in 
London to the development of a discount market. 
The Netherland Bank exercises a direct and very efficient 
supervision over the business of the Acceptance Bankers. 
But an Accepting Bankers’ Committee is unfortunately 
quite lacking; which naturally causes a corresponding 
lack of co-operation. Such a committee, in order 
to be at all effective would have to include almost all 
our prominent banks and banking firms. As, how- 
ever, an outstanding feature of the Dutch character is-a 
pronounced individualism, we doubt whether such a 
committee could ever be got together, or made to work 
on frankly co-operative lines. This seems a pity from 
the Dutch point of view, as an important discount 
market, combined with the requisite commercial banking, 
undoubtedly attracts very considerable balances from 
abroad in many different ways. The matter has been 
carefully considered by the State Bank, but there exist 
certain factors which do not contribute towards carrying 
out of their ideas. 

As our discount market is of comparatively recent 
origin, most large financial corporations have hitherto 
invested the chief part of their liquid resources in 
monthly loans to the Stock Exchange. An investment 
in bills that can at any moment be rediscounted with 
the Central State Bank would be preferable for its 
greater liquidity. But our very powerful Stock 
Exchange interests seem to be apprehensive that such 
investment would divert too much money from their 
own business. We, however, do not believe that this 
would be the result. The Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
business is very firmly established, even from an 
international point of view, and an extension of our 
discount market might be expected to have the opposite 
effect. For, apart from other considerations, guilder 
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NEDERLANDSCHE 
HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY. 


Established by Royal Charter A.D. 1824. 


BANKERS. 


Capital paid up - - ~- f.80,000,000 
(Netherlands Currency) £6,666,666 


Statutory Reserve Fund - f. 40,000,000 
(Netherlands Currency) £3,333,333 


Head Office - - AMSTERDAM 


Branches: 


ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 


Branches in SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CALCUTTA, 
BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI, KOBE, YIDDAH 
and all Principal Ports in the NETHERLANDS INDIES. 





London Correspondents: 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED, 
LONDON. : 


Special facilities for financing shipping documents to 
the Far East. 
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bills would in time become a popular means of investing 
liquid resources, not only in Holland but abroad also, 
(especially in countries with a less stable currency than 
our own as, for instance, some South American States 
and the Balkan countries) and a Dutch discount market 
would become a new means of attracting funds. 

Meanwhile the considerable issues of Foreign securities 
in our market are absorbing money; general conditions 
are getting more normal; and sufficient capital is not 
attracted to us by a remunerative rate of interest on 
bank balances. The amount of bankers’ acceptances 
has of late again been increasing, and our discount 
brokers are finding it more difficult to place the bills 
offered to them. They have therefore to rely largely 
on the old London expedient of borrowing money at 
call on the underlying security of such bills. We have 
only four important discount brokerage firms in our 
market and it is characteristic of the confidence justly 
placed in the quality of all our bankers’ acceptances, 
that these brokers are never asked to endorse such bills, 
although their capital is in some cases quite considerable. 
In order to facilitate the further growth of our discount 
market, the establishment of a big Discount House, 
seems indispensable. A probably correct estimate of 
the actual amount of Dutch Bank and Bankers’ Accept- 
ances outstanding is about Fl. 350,000,000. This 
amount must appear very small to London experts and 
proves that Amsterdam can in no way be considered a 
serious competitor of London for this business. 

The obstacles to the further growth of our discount 
market seem to be largely psychological and are there- 
fore perhaps all the more difficult to overcome. These 
difficulties naturally react on the conditions which we 
have to impose as regards the period for which the 
facilities are to be extended. Renewals, although often 
indispensable to many branches of the world’s trade, 
cannot easily be offered, and so our co-operation with 
London, already mentioned in the beginning of this 
review, becomes necessary. The two Amsterdam bank- 
ing houses doing the largest amount of accepting business 
on their own account in ratio to their capital are at 
the same time doing an even greater amount of such 
bus‘ness via London. 
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TWENTSCHE BANK, 
AMSTERDAM. 


FOUNDED at the end of December, 1916, as a joint stock company for 
the purpose of taking over the business of the Twentsche Bankvereeniging 
B. W. Blijdenstein & Co., established since 1861 as a partnership “en 
commandite,” the form and organisation of which no longer met the 
requirements of modern Dutch banking, the Twentsche Bank must be 
considered as one of the most important banking institutions of the 
Netherlands. 








DE 





















As indicated by the name, the Bank’s origin is to be found in the district 
of Twente, an industrial centre in the Eastern part of the country. In this 
district, in the town of Enschede, Mr. B. W. Blijdenstein Jr., founded the 
original office under his own name. This firm, which has existed for more 
than 70 years under the same name, with full responsibility of the Twentsche 
Bank for its liabilities, was taken over by the latter on January Ist, 1926, 
to be continued under the name of the Twentsche Bank, in the same way 
as the firm of Ledeboer & Co., of Almelo, for the liabilities of which the 
Twentsche Bank before January Ist, 1926, had also been responsible. 
















On January Ist, 1917, the day the joint stock company was founded, 
the Wissel- & Effectenbank, of Rotterdam, and the Bank voor Effecten- 
& Wisselzaken, of the Hague, were taken over and continued as branches 
of the Twentsche Bank. Later on the Stichtsche Bank, of Utrecht, the 
firms of Stoop & Zoon, of Dordrecht, Bergsma & Dikkers, of Hengelo, and 
C. & H. Baurichter, of Oldenzaal, were likewise absorbed and branches were 
also established at Zaandam, Delfshaven and Zwolle. 











Further, the Twentsche Bank is largely interested in the following 
provincial banking institutions: The Bank of Wisselink, of Alkmaar; 
the Groninger Bank, of Groningen, with branches in the province of the 
same name; the Geldersch-Overijselsche Bankvereeniging, with branches 
in the provinces, as indicated by its mame; the Haarlemsche Bank- 
vereeniging, of Haarlem, with its numerous branches in the provinces of 
North and South Holland; the Lissesche Bankvereeniging, of Lisse, and 
the Provinciale Bank voor Limburg, with its branches in the most southern 
province of the Netherlands. 










The bank transacts all kinds of banking business in the widest sense, 
buying and selling on a commission basis of stocks and shares, dealing in 
bills of exchange and foreign currency, participation in syndicate and 
consortial business, etc. 










Its resources are primarily at the disposal of Dutch commerce and 
industry, in whose interest, however, it also maintains important relations 
abroad. 
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From the beginning the necessity was felt of having an affiliated 
office in London, which led to the foundation of the firm of B. W. Blijdenstein 
& Co., which still continues its operations on the London market under 
its original name, and has now been established there for over 70 years. 


The Bank’s development has been a steady one. Although the firm 
in its first years of existence had only moderate deposits at its disposal, in 
December, 1916, before it became a joint stock company, deposits and 
current accounts amounted to a total of approximately f. 98,000,000.—, 
while loan deposits (deposits of securities on long term) totalled more than 
f. 25,000,000.—, on December 3 Ist, 1928, these figures were f. 175,375,000.—, 
and f. 38,000,0v0.— respectively. 


The capital, amounting to f. 16,000,000,— on January Ist, 1917, has by 
successive issues since been increased to f. 36,000,000.—. 


The following figures, covering the period 1917-1928, will give a clear 
picture of the Bank’s development : 


Capital and Reserves (without crediting profit to Reserve Account): 


I9I7 : 30,277,000 192I : 47,847,000 1925 : 49,337,000 
1918 : 32,353,000 1922 : 47,293,000 1926 : 49,756,000 
1919 : 43,653,000 1923 : 47,941,000 1927 : 49,978,000 
1920 : 47,748,000 1924: 48,341,000 1928 : 50,500,000 


Deposit and Current Accounts: 


I9I7 : 135,158,000 I92I : 170,472,000 : 138,482,000 
1918 : 172,125,000 1922 : 160,780,000 : 162,566,000 
I9I9 : 149,698,000 1923 : 139,860,000 > 164,534,000 
1920 : 195,746,000 1924 : 130,090,000 > 175,375,000 


General Managers of the Twentsche Bank: 


Mr. Tu. W. BLIJDENSTEIN, 
>> J. M. TELDERS, 

> P. BREDIUS, 

>> G. WARNING. 


The Board of Directors: 


Dr. W. F. vAN LEEUWEN, 
Mr. J. VAN HASSELT, 

H. vAN HEEK, 

VAN HOBOKEN AZN., 
. C. Hupie, 

. M. vAN LANSCHOT, 
P. DE MoncHy R2zNn., 
F. STORK, 

H. TELDERS, 

J. A. WILKENs, 

R. ZIMMERMAN. 


J. 
5. 
W 
. WwW 
. E. 
C. 
J. 
. Vz 
A. 
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BALANCE SHEET DE TWENTSCHE 





BANK, 31st DECEMBER, 1927. 





Fl. 
Capital .. ive . + 36,000,000.— 
13,;978,629.02 | 


Fl. 


Cash on hand on os 45209,227-53 
Dutch Treasury bills and 
Exchequer Bonds ++ 45525,797.22 
deposited at long notice 36,430,000.— | Bills Receivable and Coupons 41,735,137.06 
Deposits at long notice .. 36,498,543.77 | Balances at Bankers in Hol- 
Deposits at call and at short land and Abroad .- 24,856,979.71 
notice .. oF .- 27,958,801.57 | Public and other Securities 
Current accounts .. -- 96,863,121.27 | (Securities deposited at 
Pension Fund aia «+  35213,638.85 | long notice and own In- 
Acceptances ee .. 1§,565,112.21 vestments) se .. 46,008,072.86 
Profit and Loss .. ..  3,982,618.70 | Advances against Securities 44,316,222.34 
Debtors Fl. 
and Debit 
Balances . . 95,842,531.81 
Less, Clients’ 
acceptances 
discounted 10,865,000.— 


Reserve Fund ite _ 
Shareholders’ Securities 


Liabilities. | 
} 


ue . 84,977,531.81 
Participation in Affiliated 

Banks Fl. 16,426,125.01 

paid up .. e .- 1I4,101,425.01 
Bank Premises és ..  5;860,071.85 


Fl. 270,490,465.39 | Fl. 270,490,465.39 


P.S.—The Balance Sheet up to 31st December, 1928, has not yet been published. 


The National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. Affiliated to Lloyds Bank Limited. 


Capital Subscribed £5,000,000 Paid Up £1,100,000 Uncalled £3,900,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £1,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE: Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM CARNEGIE, General Manager. FREDERICK G. DRYBURGH, Secretary. 


LONDON OFFICE: 37 Nicho'as Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.4. 
THOMAS COCKBURN RIDDELL, Manager. JOHN COWAN, Assistant Manager. 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. The Bank has Branches in all the principal cities and places 
in Scotland; and at the chief Office in Glasgow (47, St. Vincent Street) there is a specially equipped Foreign 
Exchange Department. Deposit Book Accounts bearing interest may be opened with small sums. 


In approved cases the Bank is prepared to act as Trustee, Executor, or Administrator, and also as Trustee 
for Debenture or other Issues, etc. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) £2,500,000 RESERVE FUND £2,795,787 
DEPOSITS £44,674,151 


CORRESPONDENTS OVER 200 YEARS OF TOTAL NUMBER 
THROUGHOUT THE OF BRANCHES, 
ENTIRE WORLD COMMERCIAL Sa 230 


Chief Foreigén Department : (49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 
3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. West End (London) Offices | 64 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
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1 Where possible the figures are taken from returns issued for the fi 

2 Excluding a small amount held in the Banking Department. 

3 Apart from an unascertainable amount of gold not appearing separat 

4 Up to April 1927 the figures include gold, both * available ’’ and “» 
June 1928 give the total gold holding in one amount. 

5 Gold and silver holdings. 


Table IIT CREDIT AND CURRENCY 





1 2 
CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND 
@ 
; Currency 
Other Deposits Notes and 
- » Certificates 
Net Notes in mam 
Gisenlation Outstanding 








3 
Deposits Cash Advances Reserve 


Total Bankers 
Balances 


¢ millions £ millions | £ millions £ millions £ millions £ millions £ millions £ millions 





1925-26 
OCTOBER .. 1,627 - 188- 837- 106- 
NOVEMBER 1,618°: 187- 837- 108: 
DECEMBER 1,646- 199°: 846- 127- 
JANUARY .. 1,637 °< 192: 857°: 112° 


30 . 
26- 
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1926-27 
OCTOBER .. 1,648- 192: 885- 105- 
NOVEMBER 1,647 -°6 191- 886-6 101- 
DECEMBER 1,688 °2 202° 888-5 115° 
JANUARY .. 1,693- 196-6 897- 116° 


19-100 


1927-28 
OCTOBER .. 1,710°% 
NOVEMBER 1,693- 
DECEMBER 1,729- 
JANUARY .. 1,747 
FEBRUARY | 1,698- 
MARCH sind 1,672- 
APRIL wee 1,690 
MAY oo | 3 
JUNE 7 1,731° 
JULY - 1,748- 
AUGUST . 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER .. 192 
NOVEMBER 193: 
DECEMBER . 203: 


917° 
915° 
914- 
923- 
917 
928- 
933° 
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1 Monthly averages, nine banks. 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. 3 The figures prior t 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not com: ble with those succeeding. (See “ A Banker's J 
Diary,” Dec. 1928 issue.) 4# Total note issue, less notes in Banking Department, and (prior to Nov. 22, 1928) 
less notes in Currency Note Reserve. 
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of the month, otherwise from returns at the end of the previous month. 


dmthe returns of the Bank of France. 
pilable”; thereafter only “‘ available ” gold. Returns issued after stabilization at the end of 


Table II GOLD MOVEMENTS 








| 1 
BANK OF ENGLAND UNITED KINGDOM 
2 | - o ees ° i Pe ee TRANS. 
ages VAAL GOLD 
ficates Net — OUTPUT 
anding Purchases Sales Influx (+) Imports Exports eck 


or Efflux (—) Exp rs (-) 
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1 Figures compiled from daily bulletins of the Bank of England. 
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Bank Rate 


Per cent. 








WEEK ENDING: 


1928 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 
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DECEMBER 
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JANUARY 


1925-26 
OCTOBER. . 
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JANUARY... 
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JANUARY... 
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OCTOBER. . 
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JANUARY. . 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
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NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1929 
WEEK ENDING : 
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Table V 


All figures given above, except those 





NEW YORK 


PARIS 
Fr. to € 


MILAN 


Lire to £ 





1 ERNE MADRID | Al 


Fr.to£ P’.as to £ 








25-121 
25-141 
25-127 


25-094 


“740 
“O02 
182 
*326 


*122 
*993 
“835 


“340 














1 The old parity of 25: 
2 The old parity of 25°22 
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Table [V—cont. 
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| | | 


Market Market | Market | } Market 
4 Bank Rate | Discount all Money Bank Rate Dise ut Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate | Discount 
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Treasury Bills, are averages of daily rates. 


EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 





AVERAGES 





—_ i - —— — — 
AMSTERDAM | BERLIN STO 'KHOLM | BOMBAY. KOBE Ress a BUEN )S AIRES 
JANELRO 


Fl. to € Rmk. to £ | Kr. to £ | d per Rupee d. per Yen. d. per Milreis d. per Gold Peso 
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abandoned as from June 25, 1928. 
abandoned as from December 22, 1927. 
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| [RON ® 
COAL PIG-IRON STEEL | FACT 
1 Exrorts 2 2] 
Production (including nee Production Production Import 
Coke) Furnaces in 
Millions of Millions of Blast Thousands of | ‘Thousands of | — 
‘ons Tons Tons Tons 
1925-26 | 218 
OCTOBER .. - ie és er ° ° i 652 | O15 
NOVEMBER .. iia as ‘a ae ° , 654 | E55 
DECEMBER .. ‘ ue a as 2 ° 607 995 
JANUARY .. ue oe ‘oi Re . . 640 _ 
1926-27 
OCTOBER we wi 7 ia ‘0 § 94 | 
NOVEMBER .. 0 97 
DECEMBER .. 6 319 
JANUARY 3 731 
1927-28 33 
OCTOBER ‘a ee oe oe 8 4°5 5 596 699 28 
NOVEMBER .. 6 4-4 576 699 | 28 
DECEMBER .. 6 4:2 559 605 28 
JANUARY .. ‘0 4°3 560 626 | | 9g 
FEBRUARY .. ‘1 4°3 551 764 | $9 
MARCH “2 4-3 593 793 95 
APRIL 7 4:0 563 i 23 
MAY “2 4-7 591 t 21 
JUNE 2 4-6 564 709 | 94 
JULY ‘9 4°5 538 567 | 97 
AUGUST 8 4°6 519 348 | 4 
SEPTEMBER. . “8 4°3 131 504 g | 96 
OCTOBER “0 5-1 136 544 756 | 23 
NOVEMBER .. 3 4°6 135 544 52 is 
DECEMBER .. 9 4°5 132 540 38: 
» Nation 


1 Total for four weeks. 2 Returns issued! 


Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 
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ALL COMMODITIES BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT 


6 
5 | Index«f 
2 3 4| Percen*- | Number Produe- 

Imports Exports |Re-exports| London |Prov:ncial Total Compar- age of on Live tion 
“Country’ able otal insured Register 

persons 

£ £ £ £ £ £ unem- 0000's 1913 = 100 
mill.ons | millions | millions | millions | millions millions millions p.oyed omitied 
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clearings at London Clearing 
House. % Up to June 1926 ten clearing houses, thereafter eleven. _ 4 Total clearings (London *“ Country 
and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index number of whole-ale 
prices (1924 = 100). 5 Average of four or five weekly returns. ® Reprinted by courtesy of the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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1 Daily averages based on weekly or monthly returns. 2? “ Country 
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1 RAapeD INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 
i | RON SS THEREOE MACHINERY COTTON WwooL 
hh 
‘ Exports of Exports of Exports of | Exports of Exports of 
a Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns Piece Goods ‘ops Wool and Wool and 
ction Worsted Worsted 
Yarns Tissues 
Thousands | Thousands £ « Millions of Million? of oe Millions Millions of 
a of of Tons of Tons thousands | thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
| 
9 |} 218 369 893 4,307 17°9 366-6 3°5 4°8 12-4 
4 | 212 322 910 3,952 13-9 325-9 3°2 3°9 11-9 
7 | | 250 341 | 1,182 4,441 17-9 382-2 3°3 3°6 14°8 
o | | 922 337 1,023 3,849 16°8 356°1 3-0 2-9 17-3 
4 398 194 1,024 3,956 13°5 307°7 3°5 3°8 11°7 
7 423 166 1,177 3,998 15°3 277°6 3°0 4-1 13°3 
> | 517 159 1,129 3,880 14-8 239-8 2-4 3-6 12-5 
; 555 | 219 1,308 3,995 15°9 322-3 3:0 3°4 15-9 
9 336 385 1,244 4,503 15°3 312-1 4-0 5-1 13-1 
9 | 285 399 1,360 5,440 17-4 402-2 3°4 5:2 16-4 
- 281 352 1,359 4,186 14°5 290-6 2-9 4°5 15-0 
8 | 284 332 1,345 4,805 14-9 337°4 2°8 4°0 16-9 
4 | 287 317 1,218 4,072 14°5 316-2 3-1 3°6 14°5 
3 272 409 1,529 4,813 15°5 397-4 3°8 4°2 15°1 
4 | 253 344 1,464 4,143 13°8 314°8 2:9 3°7 10-0 
3 | 237 359 1,372 4,656 14°1 288-9 3°3 4°6 11°8 
9 210 366 1,437 5, "053 14-4 277°9 3°0 4°5 14°7 
» 219 333 1,461 4,567 11-4 338 °6 2°6 4-2 18-0 
3 | 272 370 1,530 4/399 15°8 341°3 2°8 4-9 19-4 
9 184 295 1,231 3,688 11:2 298-2 2°3 3°3 12°8 
6 261 | 377 1,488 4,402 15-1 334-0 2°5 4°5 12°7 
~ 233 | 399 1,422 4,651 15-4 331-4 2°8 4-1 12-5 
3 184 | 359 1,235 4,499 13°2 290°5 2°5 3°4 12-4 
aia e National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE 
Wholesale 1 | Wholesale} Wholesale | Cost of | Wholesale} Cost of 
dex «f _ (Depart. (Reichs- Living (St»tis- i. ving 
nadie: l. Re x Living ment of bord) (Reichs- tiaue (Statis- 
tion Roard of | “ Statist “ Econ- (Ministry | Labour) bord) Générale) tique 
Trade omist” jof Labour) Générale) 
July 2 1913/14 July 
3= 10 1913= 100} 1913 = 100 | 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 | 1926 = 100] 1915= 100) = 100 | 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 
=" | 
1925-26 
OCTOBER.. | 153-9 153-2 156-3 176 103-6 123-7 | 143-5 | 572-3 
NOVEMBER | 152-7 156-5 156-7 177 104-5 121-1 141-4 605°5 
38°8 DECEMBER | 152-12 153°4 153-0 175 103°4 121-5 | 141°2 | 632°4 421 
JANUARY... | 150°1 152-1 151-6 173 103-6 120-0 | 139°8 | 633-5 451 
10°8 
1926-27 
OCTOBER... | 152-1 154-1 154-2 179 99-4 136-2 | 142-2 751°5 
NOVEMBER | 152-4 153-9 151-3 179 98-4 137-1 | 143°6 | 683-8 
4° DECEMBER | 146-1 145°8 145-1 175 97°9 137-1 144°3 | 626-5 545 
JANUARY... | 143°6 | 144-8 143-1 172 96-6 135-9 | 144-6 | 621-8 524 
9°7 
1927-28 
OCTOBER.. | 141-4 141-9 142°5 169 97°0 139-8 | 150-2 | 587-0 
NOVEMBER | 141-1 142-9 143°1 169 96-7 140°1 150°6 | 594-3 
5 +1 DECEMBER | 140-4 142-8 141-9 168 96°8 139-6 | 151-3 | 603-9 498 
JANUARY... | 141-1 142-2 141-5 166 96-3 138-7 | 150°8 | 606-7 
FEBRUARY 140°3 142°5 141-5 164 96-4 137-9 | 150°6 | 608-8 
3°4 MARCH .. | 140°8 | 145-4 143°5 164 96-0 138-5 | 150-6 | 622-8 507 
APRIL .. | 142°9 147-8 145-7 164 97-4 139-5 | 150-7 | 623-8 
May -. | 143-6 | 148°5 146°7 165 98-6 141-:2 | 150°6 | 632-6 
1-6 JUNE -- | 142-6 | 144-2 144°5 165 97°6 141° 151-4 625°7 19 
JULY oo) eee 141-5 141-9 165 98-3 141:6 | 152-6 | 623-8 
AUGUST .. | 139°3 138°55 139-4 165 98-9 141-5 | 153-5 | 617-0 
4-8 SEPTEMBER | 137-6 | 137-4 137-5 166 100-1 139-9 | 152-3 | 619-9 519 
OCTOBER.. | 137-9 | 137-4 136-9 167 97°8 140°1 152-1 617-0 
NOVEMBER | 137-9 | 138-7 136-9 168 96°7 140-3 | 152-3 | 625-8 
DECEMBER | 138-3 | 138-7 136°5 167 139-9 | 152-7 | 623-9 531 
as 1 The indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to 
earing facilitate comparison. 
i 2 The average for 1926 on the old base (1913 = 100) was 151-1, but the two sets of indices 


aden are not strictly comparable. 
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62 PICCADILLY, W. 
58 CHEAPSIDE, E.C 


THE 
“CODDINGTON” 


Made of superfine fur felt, 
perfect in style and correct in 
detail, this model is ideal for all 
occasions. In Buff and shades 
of Grey. 


25/- and 32/6 


Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. 


— BRANCHES — 


Name 


137 FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 
78 LOMBARD ST., E.C. 


THE 
“YORK” 


Of finest quality fur felt. Hand 
shaped and finished in four 
widths of brim, Most popular 
for town wear. 


21/- 26/- 30/- 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


and address o, nearest 
agent sent upon request. 
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THE UNDERWRITER 





An Insurance Diary 
1928 in Parliament 


O legislation directly affecting insurance offices was 
N passed. The Government Export Credits Depart- 

ment was extended for two years from next 
September. As usual, an amending act was carried on 
Employment Insurance, in this case authorising borrowing 
up to £40 million. The cost is rising rapidly. Bills were 
introduced compelling motorists to insure against third 
party risks: for amending the law laid down in Bevan v. 
Nixon’s Navigation Co. Lid. : and for compelling insurers 
to hold money payable to third parties in trust for them : 
that there is little chance of any of them being passed 
before the general election. It was announced by a 
cabinet minister that the Insurance Undertakings Bill, 
drafted in 1927 by the Departmental Committee, would 
not be proceeded with during this parliament. Following 
a report of the Estimates Committee, the government 
have set up a committee of three to enquire into its 
Export Credits Department, and the possibility of 
transferring the work to insurance companies. The Post 
Office will cease to do life business after 31st December 
next. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
MAXIMUM COVER—MINIMUM RATES 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


Chief Administration - - - - - 7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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FIRE LOSSES IN 1928 


These were £664,500 for December, making £8,130,000 
for the year. This compares with £6,495,000 for 1927, 
and £7,304,000 for 1926. The losses for 1928 were the 
highest since 1923. 


FIRE LOSSES IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 


These were $301,276,560 for 1928, about 6 per cent. 
better than 1927. 


COST OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


There cannot be many people who realise that every 
day of the year, Sundays included, considerably more 
than one million pounds are paid out for education, 
unemployment, sickness benefit, pensions, relief of the 
poor, and other social services. The actual yearly sum 
is £383,260,486 for England, Scotland and Wales. No 
other nation in history has ever done anything approaching 
to this. 
MARINE INSURANCE 


In the review of this market which he gave recently 
before the Institute of London Underwriters, Mr. H. H. 
Merriman said that the hull position had improved, 
but that the cargo position was unsatisfactory. He 
called attention to the need for a franchise, for limitation 
of extra cover, and for reform in re-insurance business. 
He advised underwriters to spread the business by 
limiting their acceptances, and to refuse profit re-insurance 
and the grant of re-insurance protection to those under- 
writers, at home or abroad, who were _ breaking 
agreements. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


It is usually assumed that this is so costly that it 
can only pay for high-class goods or for those for which 
speed is essential. This is not the case. Colonel I. A. E. 
Edwards, C.M.G., late Technical Adviser on Civil Aviation 
at the Air Ministry, gave the horse power required per 
ton-mile for the different kinds of modern transport. 
Allowance is, of course, made for speed. 
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H.p. per ton-mile. 


Transport aeroplane 
Passenger automobile 

se locomotive are 

Le steamship ss sais 

Which are highly remarkable figures. 


AVIATION INSURANCE 


Colonel Edwards went on to enumerate the factors 
which enter into this problem. They are reliability 
of aircraft, liability to serious damage from small 
accidents, ease of repair, nature of route flown, inspection, 
efficiency of pilot, of ground organisation, cost of 
aircraft, volume of traffic, and facilities for survey. 
He laid special stress on the last. He stated that both 
the British Register of Shipping and also Lloyds were 
preparing registers, and he looked forward to the time 
when inspection of aircraft would be as much the business 
of underwriters as it is now of ships. At present the 
volume is too small, and the area of operation too 
scattered, to permit this being done without prohibitive 
cost, which must fall on the insured. But it would come. 


NEWSPAPER INSURANCE 


Several newspapers which have gone in extensively 
for insurance of their readers announce important 
alterations for 1929. The amount payable on death by 
accident to a passenger train is reduced from a maximum 
of £12,500 to £5,000. In return, certain cover is given 
for accidents to children of readers. Moreover, the 
amount payable for accidents at work, in the home, 
or in the streets is reduced to {100, against sums of 
from £250 to £300 previously offered. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


Mr. Robert J. Smith, Chairman of the Scottish 
Automobile and General Insurance Company, is following 
up Mr. Akeroyd’s suggestion referred to in last month’s 
UNDERWRITER. He stated that his company would 


§2 
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base their rates on the type of car itself, whether it 
was mass-produced or not, and not as now on value and 
horse-power. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The cost of this during 1927 was £12,000,000. It has 
been, generally speaking, falling since 1923. 


A. W. BAIN AND SONS, LTD. 


This Company was registered on 13th December, 
1928, with a capital of {10,000 in {1 shares. Directors, 
A. W. Bain, J.P., Sir A. Ernest Bain, K.B.E. , J. A. Bain 
and others. 


HEATH, BAIN & CO., LTD. 


This Company was registered on Ist January, 1929, 
as a private company with a capital of £20,000, for 
the purpose of carrying on the business of insurance 
brokers, insurance and underwriting agents, or to hold 
shares of any company so doing. Mr. Cuthbert E. Heath 
and Sir A. Ernest Bain are among the directors, and 
the following companies are constituent companies :— 
C. E. Heath & Co., Ltd., A. W. Bain and Sons, Ltd., and 
Bain, Sons and Golmick, Ltd. 


LAPSED POLICIES OFFER BY PRUDENTIAL 


Under the Industrial Insurance Act, 1923, offices 
doing industrial business are obliged to issue free 
paid-up policies where the insurance has been five 
years in force, and the owner applies within one year 
of the lapse. The Prudential are now offering a much 
greater concession. They will issue paid-up policies 
after only one year’s premium has been paid, provided 
the assured has attained the age of ten. The sum paid 
on maturity of the policy will be at least equal to that 
proportion of the sum assured which the number of 
premiums paid bears to the total number payable. 


BIG INSURANCE FRAUD 


At the end of last year the biggest insurance fraud 
ever attempted came to an end in Mr. Justice Wright’s 
Court. Certain persons who had acquired 43,000 shares 
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in an Esthonian Railway Company insured them for 
f1o each, and then, claiming to have been robbed, 
asked the insurers to pay them £430,000. Mr. Justice 
Wright found that the shares were grossly over-valued 
(they may have been worth 7s. 6d.), that there had 
been no robbery, and that the claim was a fraud. The 
investigation lasted three years, the trial seven weeks, 
and cost the unlucky underwriters £80,000, none of which 
they are likely to recover. 


DANGERS TO SOVIET OFFICIALS 


The “ Times” states that the Soviet Government 
of Russia is insuring the lives of its officials. Apparently 
they are frequently mutilated or killed in that agreeable 
country. Incase of maiming, they are to be compensated : 
in case of death, their dependants are to be recompensed. 


ACCIDENTS BY ROAD AND RAIL 


Mr. Cramp, Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, gave evidence recently before the Royal 
Commission on Transport. He said that in 1927 no 
fewer than 5,329 persons were killed in road accidents 
and only 360 on the railways. 


‘‘ THE INSURANCE RECORD ”’ 


This well-known weekly journal, started sixty-six 
years ago, has come out as a monthly from January, 1929. 
We wish it a prosperous and successful career. 


PERSONAL 


Sir Joseph Burn, K.B.E., General Manager of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, has been elected a 
director of the Trade Indemnity Company, Ltd. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, K.T., has been elected 
a director of the Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assurance 
Society. 


Mr. E. J. Holland, D.L., J.P., has been appointed 
Chairman of the London board of the General Accident 
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Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, in the place of 
Mr. J. R. Yates, who is retiring. 


Sir Lionel Fletcher, C.B.E., has been appointed a 
director on the London Board of the Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Company. 


Mr. John Maxwell, Chairman of British International 
Pictures, Ltd., has been elected a director of London 
Insurance Brokers, Ltd. 


Mr. Douglas E. Williamson, of Lloyds, has been 
elected a member of the Corporation of the City of 
London for the Cornhill Ward. 


Mr. Theodore D. Neal has been appointed a director 
on the Birmingham Board of the Union Assurance 
Society. 


Mr. Randall Herbert Monier-Williams has been elected 
a director of the British Law Insurance Company. 


Mr. E. C. Grenfell, M.P. for the City of London, has 
resigned from the board of the Indemnity Mutual Marine 
Assurance Company, Limited. 


Mr. C. Lovitt Danks, General Manager of the Universal 
Insurance Company, has been elected a director of that 
Company. 





BRITISH AND HUNGARIAN BANK LTD., BUDAPEST. 


Main items of the Balance Sheet as per December 31, 1928. 
(The respective figures for 1927 are quoted in parentheses.) 


According to Balance Sheet for 1928, gross profits amounted to 7-3 (5-5) million Pengd. Net profits : 3,477,339 Pengo 
(2,232,818 Pengd), of which a dividend of 14% (13%), ie., 7 Pengdé (6-5 Pengd) per share, ie., altogether 
Pengd 2,520,000 (Pengd 1,560,0c0) will be paid. Allocations: to reserve fund, Pengd 250,000; to pension reserve 
fund, Pengé 300,000 (Peng,» 100,000). Balance carried forward to 1929: Pengd 164,225 (Pengé 146,19¢). 


Own Capital: 31-5 milliou Pengd; deposits and creditors: 120-6 million Pengé (90°6 million Pengé); own dollar 
and pound sterling mortgage bonds outstanding: 11-4 million Pengd (5-7 million Pengé); cash in hand: 
7°5 million Pengé (5-6 million Pengd); bills: 61-3 million Pengé (48-6 million Pengé); bills discounted: 
285-1 million Pengd (190-4 million Pengd); advances on securities quoted on the Stock Exchange: 8-7 million 
Pengé (10 million Pengd); debtors: 53-6 million Pengé (42-8 million Pengd); sinking fund mortgage loans: 
12°7 million Pengd (5-8 million Pengé), Total of balance: 173 million Pengé (136 million Pengé). 


Both the holdings of securities and of real-estate property have been included in the Balance Sheet also on this 
occasion at severest estimates, and thus these items include very considerable undisclosed reserves. 
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New Life Assurance Business 


in 1928 


NUMBER of offices have already published their 
A new business figures for the past year, and it is 

safe to assume that these offices are not unrepre- 
sentative of the more energetic of our British life 
institutions. The statistics given relate to “ ordinary ” 
life business only——industrial assurance results for 1928 
are not yet available, and in any case this class of 
assurance has problems of its own which call for separate 
treatment. The figures of offices with headquarters 
outside the United Kingdom have also been omitted 
from the table of results, of which the main purpose is 
to enable the reader to trace the progress of life assurance 
in this country. Whilst the 1928 results of our great 
Dominion life offices published to date bear witness to 
an acceleration of the surprisingly rapid progress of the 
concerns originating in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, the inclusion of the records of their world-wide 
activities might lead to erroneous inferences being drawn 
as to the growth of life assurance in this country. The 
new business obtained abroad by the 26 home offices 
included in the table amounts to considerably less than 
5 per cent. of the total. Only one of these offices, the 
Standard Life, transacts any considerable proportion 
of its business outside Great Britain, and, although the 
new sums assured written in this country by the 
Standard deservedly increased (by £125,000), there was 
a correspondingly falling off in the amounts secured in 
the Dominions and foreign countries. It is perhaps 
pertinent at this point to discuss the reasons for this 
apparently strange reluctance, little sign of which is 
evident in the managerial policy of fire, accident and 
marine departments, to extend the scope of life assurance 
operations abroad. Among the explanations given are 
the restraints arising from the understandably stringent 
regulations of other countries in regard to foreign life 
assurance companies for the protection of their own 
nationals, as well as the difficulties of maintaining 
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a necessarily more centralised administration of the 
business, and the additional responsibility of adjusting 
the equities as between policyholders of different nation- 
alities with regard to surpluses which are wholly, or for 
the much larger part, apportioned to policyholders. 
That these difficulties are real is evidenced by the fact 
that large American offices have from time to time 
withdrawn entirely from foreign fields where competition 
with native concerns has become acute, after having 
with strenuous energy cultivated a large business and 
important connections. It would accordingly seem that 
British life offices have perhaps wisely refrained from 
what might easily have proved an unprofitable expen- 
diture of energy and of British life policyholders’ money 
in the building up of large foreign businesses. The great 
Canadian offices appear to have seized the favourable 
opportunities of development abroad presented by the 
absence of competition from many of the other powerful 
British or American life assurance concerns; their good 
fortune, or rather perspicacity, will quite possibly result 
favourably for Canadian policy- and shareholders. But 
for home life offices now to enter the foreign field would 
seem a hazardous adventure which mutual and pro- 
prietary offices alike are disinclined to undertake, in 
the interests of their participating policyholders and 
shareholders (if any). 

The table of new business results to which reference 
has been made is given below; in it are shown the 
published (approximate) figures of 26 home offices for 
1928 and 1927. These companies are responsible for 
more than one-half of the total ordinary life business 
transacted in this country, and their combined results 
indicate that last year’s new business constituted a fresh 
“ record,’”’ which will itself surely be completely eclipsed 
when the hoped-for improvement in trade conditions 
eventually arrives. 


NET NEW SUMS ASSURED—(ORDINARY LIFE BUSINESS). 
1928 1927 
i ; 


£ £ 
Prudential .. wa én hin .. 17,400,000 16,900,000 
Pearl .. ind bat, as a .. II,g00,000 10,200,000 
Legal and General .. a sig -» 7,610,000 6,650,000 
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1928 1927 


£ 
Refuge “ oy i - .. 6,380,000 5,840,000 
Commercial Union .. ~ ~ .. 4,110,000 3,960,000 
Royal London a Pe ia .. 4,080,000 3,610,000 
Atlas .. me a mo .. 3,480,000 2,950,000 
Scottish W idows.. ai .. 3,170,000 2,660,000 
United Kingdom Provident ag 2» 3,350,000 3,250,000 
Standard Life 1” oa ie .. 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Phoenix : as sid 2 .. 3,000,000 2,880,000 
Scottish Prov ident oe re re .. 2,790,000 2,460,000 
London Life iy ma re .. 2,500,000 2,200,000 
Britannic - sts ‘ie cs .. 2,500,000 2,160,000 
Royal Exchange 3 on .. 2,500,000 2,220,000 
Clerical, Medical & General | ws .. 2,000,000 1,920,000 
Equity and Law .. : re .. 1,810,000 1,180,000 
General Life .. nr .. 1,760,000 1,380,000 
Liverpool & London & Globe ne .. 1,700,000 1,580,000 
Friends’ Provident .. ana a .. 1,560,000 1,440,000 
National Provident .. i ai .. 1,510,000 I,1g0,000° 
Scottish Amicable .. a ae .. 1,270,000 I,340,000 
Scottish Life .. os és ne .. 1,240,000 I,120,000 
Scottish Temperance + os .. 1,210,000 I,1g0,000 
Equitable - o mis oe .. 1,000,000 820,000 
National Mutual on b. a a 910,000 810,000 


Totals: 26 offices és os .. £93,500,000 {84,910,000 


The total new sums assured secured by these 26 offices 
in 1926 and in 1925 were {73,770,000 and £73,890,000, 
respectively. The increases for the last two years over 
the figures of the preceding year are £8,590,000 (10-I per 
cent.) for 1928 and f11,140,000 (15-1 per cent.) for 
1927, against a decrease of £120,000 for 1926. The 
results for 1926 compared with those of 1925 were 
disappointing, partly because of the effects of the 
disastrous industrial disturbances of that year, which 
particularly affected the large industrial-ordinary com- 
panies, and partly by reason of a considerable diminution 
in the volume of single premium business written by 
the 26 offices. In 1927 the policies effected by single 
premiums remained practically stationary, as far as our 
representative offices were concerned, and although 
detailed figures are not yet to hand for 1928, it is 
believed that the comparative stability of such assurances 
was maintained last year. 

The 1928 results are on the whole a most encouraging 
index of the increasing appreciation of the necessity of 
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thrift by means of life assurance. But there are other 
factors which have materially assisted towards the past 
year’s record harvest of life policies. At no time in life 
assurance history have the benefits at present offered 
by offices been approached in attractiveness. Bonuses 
are on a far higher scale than was dreamt of in pre-war 
days, and on the other hand non-participating policies 
can be effected at rates of premium which have in the 
past few years been reduced again and again. It would 
almost seem that the present value of the three factors 
which mainly affect the prosperity of life offices, viz., 
interest rates earned, mortality rates experienced, and 
ratios of administration costs, may have attained in 
combination the highest profit-making point which they 
are for a long period likely to reach, in the absence of 
further unforeseen developments of a favourable nature. 

The present unexcelled advantages to individual life 
assurants are very greatly enhanced by the value of the 
income tax rebate on life premiums and by the ingenuity 
of life office managements in catering for the rich by 
single premium contracts and for the salaried man by 
monthly premium policies; the banks deserve a measure 
of gratitude for their invaluable assistance in the collec- 
tion of these monthly payments. The realisation of 
these advantages is perhaps not driven home as much 
as one would like to see to the lay minds of the public 
by concerted and energetic propaganda. But various 
schemes of assurance under one contract of groups of 
persons are increasing vastly in popularity, and serve 
as an excellent advertisement for life assurance. 

The huge newspaper insurances are limited in scope 
to deaths and disablements resulting from accident, but 
many other types of large group schemes cover the risk 
of death from all causes in the ordinary course of 
mortality. The best known type of group contracts 
are those effected for the benefit of employees, the 
annual cost being provided in many instances entirely 
by the employers. The progress of this form of group 
assuran.e has been nothing like so spectacular in this 
country as in America, and is mainly confined to sheltered 
industries; nevertheless, the assurances completed last 
year were important in total amount. There are, in 
addition, extensions of the group principle to customers 
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buying goods on the instalment system, and a novel 
form of contract is now sometimes effected by wholesale 
retail distributors providing life assurance for their 
customers in proportion to purchases, so as to encourage 
regularisation and increase of sales. Building society 
members can obtain collective or individual assurances 
for outstanding instalments of their loans, and parents 
for school fees. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most important develop- 
ments has been the spread of staff assurance schemes 
providing death benefits and endowments or pensions. 
The assistance of employers in contributing towards the 
cost and in the collection of premium instalments at 
frequent intervals, from small or large staffs, has been 
much more readily accorded of recent years, and 
go-ahead assurance concerns have not been slow to 
emphasize the advantages to both employers and 
employed of welfare schemes incorporating the advantages 
of life assurance benefits. 

The above is necessarily a sketchy and incomplete 
description of a few of the modern developments which 
are exercising an important influence on the rate of 
progress of life assurance. The reflection emerges, 
however, that the spirit now permeating life office 
managements is totally different from the ultra conser- 
vative, take-it-or-leave-it attitude of the old days, when 
even ordinary endowment assurances were deprecated 
as dangerous departures from ‘precedent. There is 
almost unlimited scope for the further development of 
this spirit of enterprise, and consequently for continued 
increases in each year’s new life business. 


Life Offices Association 


At a general meeting of the Life Offices Association 
held on January 21, 1929, Mr. W. A. Workman, general 
manager of the Lega] and General Assurance Society, 
Limited, was elected chairman, and Mr. W. Penman, 
actuary and life manager of the Atlas Assurance 
Company, Limited, was elected deputy-chairman. 
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Private Motor Car Kates 
Some Features. to be Considered 


underwriting of motor insurance is at present, and 

in fact has been for many years, conducted by the 
companies with practically no profit, and in some 
instances with loss. He will recall the competition 
displayed by the offices to secure his own car insurance, 
and then emphatically refuse to accept the statement 
that there is no profit in the business. Yet, during the 
next few months, when the majority of the insurance 
offices hold their annual meetings, there will doubtless 
be a number of references to the small percentage of 
profit or total absence of it in motor insurance. 

The existing method of rating private motor cars, 
namely, on horse-power and value, has been frequently 
condemned, but, so far, no satisfactory alternative is 
available. Private car owners often express the view 
that no new system will be a just one, unless, in 
calculating the premiums, provision is made for the 
extent to which individual cars are used. ‘‘ Why,” a 
motorist will enquire, ‘‘ should the same annual premium 
be charged for cars of identical horse-power when one 
is only used during week-ends and holidays, whereas 
another is in constant use? Surely, the additional 
exposure to accidents in the latter case calls for some 
variation in the premium!’ Such a basis for premium 
calculation is, however, impracticable. 

The ordinary private car policy covers, without any 
extra charge, the use of the vehicle for making personal 
business calls or personal visits to the scene of business 
operations. Although the term “ private use” has 
recently been more strictly defined, there is not the 
slightest doubt that any new system of premium rating 
should differentiate to a greater degree between cars 
used solely for private purposes and those utilised for 
business as well as private purposes. An examination 
of the claims statistics of the offices would yield a strong 
argument for charging an increased premium in the 


LT is difficult to convince a motor-car owner that the 
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case of a private car which is also used for making 
personal business calls. Where a private car is employed 
for business purposes, such as commercial travelling, a 
higher rate of premium is charged and a policy less 
comprehensive than the private car policy is issued, yet 
the car which is stated to be for “ private ’’ use may 
cover as great a mileage as that of the commercial 
traveller’s though it is accepted at a lower premium. 

The question of the locality in which a vehicle is 
principally driven is a further matter for consideration. 
The premiums charged for light and heavy goods motors 
are based to some degree on the area in which the vehicle 
is garaged—although its use is by no means restricted 
to that locality. There is no doubt that the extra risk 
which is associated with the driving of a private car in 
busy towns as compared with country areas warrants 
some addition to the rate of premium. Statistics confirm 
this statement, and one office at least takes this aspect 
of a risk into account. 

A further important point, and it is one which has 
been frequently discussed of late, is that of the great 
variation which prevails in the cost of replacement of 
spare parts in cars of different makes but practically the 
same horse-power. For instance, a premium of 
{12 12s. 6d. is required to insure a 12 h.p. Clyno saloon 
car value {200, and a premium of £15 I5s. od. is charged 
to cover a 12:50 h.p. Alvis saloon value £675. For 
certain spare parts the manufacturers’ price list totals 
£52 11s. 6d. in the case of the Clyno, and for similar 
spare parts for the Alvis the charge is £85 Igs. od. 
The difference in the cost of the spare parts is £33 7s. 6d., 
but the variation in the premium is only £3 2s. 6d. 

It is submitted that the premiums for the insurance 
of private cars should be calculated on a more scientific 
basis, making due allowance for these variations in the 
cost of replacement, which the present unsatisfactory 
method disregards entirely. A central bureau should be 
formed with the object of collating these statistics in 
conjunction with qualified motor engineers who are in a 
position to give reliable information as to repair charges 
generally. 

The temperament of individual motorists is a feature 
which affects, for good or otherwise, the claims experience 
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of offices. Although it is not possible to provide for this 
human factor in the normal table of premiums, a 
motorist must disclose the number and cost of the 
claims he has incurred at the time of making a new 
proposal for insurance. The majority of offices are not 
content with these particulars, but are sufficiently 
prudent to ask for detailed information in those instances 
where a series of claims has been experienced. Such an 
investigation will at times disclose that a motorist is 
temperamentally unfit to drive a car. Other cases may 
indicate that the owner has been particularly unfortunate 
—possibly his car has always been stationary at the 
time of impact! The total cost of claims made under 
the accidental section of policies is far greater than 
those arising under other sections. Small claims, ¢.g., 
for bent or damaged wings, are particularly costly in 
the aggregate, and it is suggested that every insured 
should be compelled to bear a small excess of, say, £3, 
under this section. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century marine insurance underwriters decided to free 
themselves from liability for small claims, and this was 
arranged by the imposition of a franchise of £3 or £5, 
according to the class of property offered for insurance ; 
this did not operate exactly in the nature of an 
excess, as, if the claim exceeded the amount mentioned, 
underwriters paid the loss in full. Nevertheless, insurers 
were freed from liability for petty claims which are 
so troublesome to handle. There is no doubt that if a 
small compulsory excess for accidental damage claims 
was required by all offices, motorists would have a 
definite incentive to display that slight extra degree of 
caution which is so frequently the dividing line between 
freedom from accident and misfortune. 

A feature which is present in motor insurance, but 
absent in the other branches of the business, is the 
general allowance of a bonus of Io per cent. to an insured 
should no claims have been made during the past year 
of insurance; some offices are even more generous, and 
allow up to 334 per cent. as a no claims bonus. In fire 
insurance business, as also is the case in other depart- 
ments of insurance, premiums are based on past experience 
of the business, and it has never been the practice to 
allow an insured a rebate should he have had no claim. 
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The premiums charged for fire insurance form a common 
pool or fund from which the claims of the unfortunate 
are paid—this also applies to motor insurance. If, 
however, in the calculation of motor premiums an 
allowance is made for the no claims bonus, it is correct 
to say that in those cases where it has not been earned, 
it has the effect of providing a small excess. This, it 
would appear, is all that can be said in favour of the 
plan. The allowance of a no claims bonus is unscientific 
and illogical, being contrary to the recognised principles 
of insurance. 

Although the points which have been discussed do 
not by any means cover the whole of the difficulties 
associated with this class of business, they are of 
sufficient importance to assist to some degree in solving 
the difficulties of motor underwriting. 


American Insurance Affairs 
By Our New York Correspondent 


remarkable in the recent history of insurance in 

the United States. This was especially true in 
fire insurance. Never before was as much new capital 
invested in fire insurance companies in this country in 
a single year. More companies may have been organized 
at earlier periods, but usually they started with small 
initial capital and surplus, while a number of those 
organized in 1928 started with large resources. In 
no previous year were such important additions made 
to groups of companies under single managements. 
While exact figures will not be available before March, 
it is the general belief among fire underwriters that the 
fire premium income during 1928 was little, if any, 
larger than that of 1927, but that premium income of 
fire companies in other branches, especially automobile, 
was considerably intreased. With fire premium income 
stationary some companies experienced a decrease, 


‘Ts year just closed was in several ways the most 
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partly due to the entrance of so many new competitors 
to the field, partly to the aggressiveness of some older 
companies and partly due to intentional weeding out 
of their own business to put it upon a more profitable 
basis. While some heavy fire losses. occurred in 
December after eight months of favourable experience, 
the losses for the year were $19,000,000 less than in 
1927, leaving the companies generally a very fair under- 
writing profit on their fire business. Generally speaking 
their automobile business was also profitable to such 
an extent that rates will be lower in 1929. While 
security values took a drop late in the year, they still 
were higher at the end than at the beginning of the year. 
Thus in spite of heavy windstorm losses, a very bad 
season in hail insurance and probably an unprofitable 
experience on ocean marine insurance, the fire companies 
generally came out very well. 

Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory experience of 
most of the casualty companies which wrote automobile 
liability insurance in Massachusetts, their experience 
on this branch generally throughout the country was 
favourable and rates will be reduced both on liability 
and property damage insurance. The Travellers 
Insurance Company, the largest writer of automobile 
liability insurance in the United States, has recently 
announced the plans on which it will write this class on 
a monthly-premium basis. This action will undoubtedly 
force other companies to adopt similar plans. While it 
will involve additional work and expense, it is believed 
that it will largely increase the amount of automobile 
liability insurance sold. It is estimated that not more 
than one car owner in three, and possibly one in five, 
now carries protection of this class. As 80 to go per 
cent. of the new cars sold each year are now sold on 
deferred payments, it is the belief of the Travellers 
that if these owners are permitted to pay their insurance 
premiums in six monthly instalments instead of a lump 
sum a great many more of them will take liability 
insurance and that many owners of older cars, not now 
insured, will avail themselves of this easy payment 
plan. 

In the field of fire and theft insurance on automobiles, 
some moderate sized offices complain that they are not 
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keeping up their volume of business. They attribute 
this to the fact that they have no arrangements with 
the companies which finance the deferred payments on 
cars purchased on that plan and hence their agents are 
seldom able to get the insurance on these cars until 
they are a year old. The General Motors Corporation 
has its own insurance company which insures the cars 
which it sells on deferred payments, and several of the 
large finance companies have contracts with individual 
insurance companies to insure cars the deferred payments 
on which they are financing. Hence the agents of these 
companies get the insurance when the cars are sold 
and, of course, endeavour to renew it after the deferred 
payments have been made. 

The purchase of the Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance 
Company, one of the old and fairly large institutions of 
the country, by the Firemen’s Insurance Company of | 
Newark, announced just before the close of the year, 
was a transaction of a magnitude only second to the 
purchase of the National Liberty Insurance Company 
and its two associated companies by Home of New 
York interests early in November. This brings the 
Firemen’s group in point of assets, capital, surplus 
and volume of premium income, up among the very 
large groups of the country. These two big deals have 
given rise to a belief that 1929 will witness still further 
unions of large companies. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Com- 
pany now seems to have completed the final changes 
in its United States organization outside of the Pacific 
Coast territory, where no change is likely to occur. 
Up to three years ago the company had four territorial 
departments in the United States, each reporting to 
the head office in Liverpool, with a general attorney 
for the United States at New York who combined their 
statements for the purpose of making a United States 
branch statement. Since then Mr. Harold Warner 
was sent over from the head office to take jurisdiction as 
manager over the United States and Canada. In 1927 
the Southern department was moved from New Orleans 
to New York and in 1928 the Western department was 
moved from Chicago to New York. On January I two 
assistant United States managers were appointed to 

. 
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assist Mr. Warner in general executive duties and four 
managers were named to supervise the East, West, 
South-east and South, all with headquarters at the 
New York Office. 

While many of the United States branches of the 
British offices have followed a course similar to that of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe during the past few 
years in centring their management, except in some 
cases the Pacific Coast, at New York, this practice has 
not been universal. The Royal still has department 
offices at New York, Boston, Atlanta, Chicago and San 
Francisco reporting to Liverpool, and the London & 
Lancashire has departments at Hartford, Chicago and 
San Francisco reporting to London. The Sun Insurance 
Office, which up to a year ago had a United States 
manager with supervision over the entire country, 
on January I, 1928, made the three departments at 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco independent 
of each other, each reporting to the head office in London. 
The London Assurance and the Norwich Union Fire 
have managers at New York with jurisdiction extending 
to the Rocky Mountains and independent Pacific Coast 
managers. 

Among chief executives of American companies there 
is considerable difference of opinion as to whether it 
is better to have jurisdiction centred at the home office 
or to maintain departmental offices in the territories 
to be supervised. Many companies have moved their 
Western departments from Chicago to the home offices 
within a few years. The presidents of others would not 
think of adopting this course, and officers of some 
companies which have no departmental offices regret 
that fact and believe that it is detrimental to their 
companies. 

The insurance companies won two notable tax suits 
in December. The Supreme Court of Ohio affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court that the law enacted in 
1927 increasing the tax on premiums of companies of 
other states and companies from 2} to 3 per cent. does 
not apply to premiums collected in 1926, the tax on 
which would have been due in November, 1927. Still 
more important was a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois declaring unconstitutional the section of the 
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law of that State under which fire insurance companies 
of other states and countries have been paying personal 
property taxes on “ net receipts ”’ in the various countries 
for nearly sixty years. Attempts started about six 
years ago by Cook County, in which Chicago is located, 
to collect back taxes under this section resulted in 
innumerable suits, during the pendency of which the 
companies refused to pay the taxes which they admitted 
were due. These taxes now aggregate something like 
$10,000,000 and of course will not be paid. Cook County 
had been led by “ tax ferrets’’ who had conducted an 
investigation to believe it could recover possibl 

$30,000,000 from companies for periods running in som 

instances back to 1869. The “ ferrets’ were to receive 
a percentage on the amounts recovered. Now the only 
tax which insurance companies of other states and 
countries have to pay in Illinois is a tax of 2 per cent. ° 
on their net premiums in the State for the privilege of 
doing business there. 

A noticeable tendency among leading fire insurance 
companies of late has been a decided effort to develop 
business of various kinds which are classified as inland 
marine insurance. [In addition to the older classes 
such as insurance of goods in transit, registered mail, 
etc., special attention is being given to the development 
of personal jewelry and fur floaters, fine arts insurance, 
tourists’ baggage and other classes. This is doubtless 
due in part to recognition of the need of building up 
business in lines other than fire, on which the almost 
continuous reduction in rates tends to prevent rapid 
growth of the volume of premiums, and to enlarge the 
opportunities of their agents to increase their business, 
also in part to the fact that companies which have not 
been writing fire insurance under marine covers recognise 
the need of being prepared to do so to meet competition 
of this form in the event that the agreements among 
companies as to the relative fields of fire and in land 
marine insurance should break down. 

The numerous agencies in the United States which 
for years have been working to reduce the fire losses 
are greatly encouraged by the fact that for two years 
in succession losses have shown a marked decrease. 
According to the records of the Journal of Commerce 

T2 
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of New York the losses for the United States and Canada 
for 1926 were $393,011,500; for 1927, $320,595,600 
and for 1928, $301,267,560. While this reduction is 
attributable in part to business conditions, better under- 
writing, better adjustment of losses and a number of 
other causes, there is no question that the continued 
inspection of towns, teaching of fire prevention in the 
schools, preaching it to the public, interesting Chambers 
of Commerce and other business and civic organizations, 
securing the support of leading business men for better 
and larger fire departments and other work of this 
character has had a marked effect. For many years, 
and particularly since the war, a vast number of so-called 
fireproof buildings have been erected in the cities. These 
serve as firebreaks and the belief is growing that the 
country is not likely to witness another great con- 
flagration like that of San Francisco. Now very serious 
attention is being given to reducing the fires on farms, 
which result in a tremendous loss every year. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company recently 
announced a declaration of a dividend of $37,000,000 
to be paid to its industrial policyholders during 1929. 
Most of this will be paid in the form of credits for 
premiums, but part of it will be applied to bring the 
benefits of certain old policies up to the level of those 
more recently issued as these old policies may mature 
as endowments or become claims during the year by 
reason of the death of the assured. In addition, the 
company on December I began paying double indemnity 
for accidental death to its industrial policy-holders. 
The company is not charging an extra premium for 
this liberal feature although the concession will cost it 
about $4,000,000 a year. When the housing shortage 
became acute after the war, a number of the leading 
life insurance companies greatly enlarged their loans 
for financing the erection of houses and apartment 
buildings. The Metropolitan Life being the largest 
company was a leader in this work. It has recently 
given out figures showing that from January I, 1920, 
to January I, 1929, it authorized 109,810 loans for an 
aggregate amount of $714,885,560 on housing properties 
or for the erection of new ones, altogether furnishing 
accommodations for 181,619 families. 
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Group life insurance made the greatest growth in the 
United States in 1928 that had been experienced in any 
one year since this class of business was introduced in 
rg11. An officer of one of the leading companies writing 
group insurance has given out an estimate of the amount 
written in 1928, placing it at $1,500,000,000. This 
brings the amount of group insurance in force on 
December 31 up to approximately $8,000,000,000, as 
compared with $627,000,000 ten years earlier. 


The Nationalisation of Insurance 


By Lt.-Commander 
the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, R.N., M.P. 


Since the nationalisation of life assurance business is now a part of the 
Labour Party’s policy programme, it 1s felt that readers will be glad of 
a statement of policy from a prominent member of that party. It is 
with this object that the following article by Commander Kenworthy is 
published. It must be pointed out, however, that the views expressed 
ave those of Commander Kenworthy, and do not represent the policy of 
“ The Underwriter.’’| 
T the beginning of last October the thirty-eighth 
A Annual Conference of the Labour Party was held 
at Birmingham, and approved of a far-reaching 
political programme which my Party proposes to carry 
out when in office in the best way possible under the 
circumstances then existing. It includes the “ national- 
isation of insurance.”’ 

The Labour Party realises that insurance in all its 
branches is a vast and complicated business of very 
great importance to the State. Taken as a whole it 
is a national activity in which the British genius reigns 
supreme and we can all take pride in the high position 
that our country holds in the Insurance world. 

I venture to prophesy that the principle of the 
government assuming responsibility for all branches of 
insurance having been agreed upon by-a majority in 
Parliament, the details of this vast and complicated 
step will be examined by a Royal Commission; and 
on the recommendations of this Royal Commission the 
necessary legislation will be drawn up. 
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The chief reason why the nationalisation of insurance 
is now in the forefront of the Labour programme is to be 
found in the great growth of compulsory State insurance 
for the wage-earners of the country. The workman in 
insured employment, and this class numbers 15,000,000 
persons and their dependents, receives a pension at old 
age (non-contributory), is compulsorily insured against 
sickness and unemployment, and his employer is respon- 
sible for compensating him for injuries received at 
work. This whole vast system of social insurance 
culminated in the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Pensions 
Act of the present Government. The whole structure 
has been built up during the last twenty years. But, 
parallel with it, though with earlier beginnings, there 
has developed a vast system of voluntary assurance 
through the Industrial Insurance Companies and the 
great Collecting and Friendly Societies. 

It will not be denied that the vast system of 
compulsory thrift by the State and the almost equally 
great system of voluntary thrift by the individual 
overlaps to a considerable extent. And because the 
Labour Party believes that still further benefits to the 
mass of wage-earners would accrue from the State 
assuming responsibility for the whole of the insurance 
of the working-class from birth to death, through 
sickness and unemployment, in old age and adolescence, 
this policy has been adopted. 

I venture to state, further, that non-industrial 
insurance,—marine, fire, burglary, accident, motor-car 
insurance, etc.,—can, in these days, scarcely be separated 
from industrial insurance. Many of the great industrial 
insurance companies—the Prudential, the Pearl, the 
Refuge, etc.—engage in other forms of insurance business. 
Therefore the non-industrial insurance has been, if I may 
so put it, advanced into the forefront of the Labour 
Party’s programme as being ripe for public ownership 
and control because of the great industrial insurance 
business without which probably it would have taken 
its turn with banking, transport and other great 
5usinesses in the Labour Party’s programme of Socialism. 

Approaching the subject from another angle, I think 
political economists will agree that when insurance is 
made compulsory it must be administered by the State 
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or, at least, be under the close control of the Government. 
During the Great War, British merchant shipping was 
compulsorily insured against war risks, particularly 
against the submarine menace, by the Government. 
And if I am right in my economic law it was inevitable 
that this should be a State undertaking and respon- 
sibility. Our whole system of compulsory insurance 
for sickness and unemployment, contributed to by the 
workman and his employer alike, is again a State service 
though the Friendly Societies play a very great part, 
especially in Health Insurance, in ministering to the 
needs of the wage-earners. 

To cite a simpler example: there is a growing 
movement to make insurance compulsory on automobile 
owners and users. I refer to the generally admitted 
need of compulsory insurance against third party risks. 
That this will come presently is almost a certainty. 
But if this insurance is to be compulsory the State 
must assume responsibility for it. Otherwise the motorists 
may be faced with a ring or combine of those Companies 
who specialise in automobile insurance and receive harsh 
treatment from them. 

There is also a movement, not confined to the Labour 
Party, to compel all employers to insure their liability 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. It has been 
stated that no less than 250,000 employers had made no 
provision under these Acts as recently as 1925; and for 
this, and other reasons, the demand has been made 
for workmen’s compensation insurance to be controlled 
by the State. One of the arguments used for this latter 
proposal is the high cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance as catered for by the private Companies. 
The most recent figures that I have available, those of 
1921, would appear to bear this out, as in that year out 
of £7,519,630 paid in premiums to the private companies 
undertaking this particular business the benefits amounted 
to £2,903,991 only. 

Nationalised insurance is not new in principle. The 
Post Office Insurance system has been in existence for 
many years and is operated by every Post Office 
transacting Savings Bank business. It caters for the 
wage-earner by weekly premiums and has Government 
security behind it. ‘Lhe amount of business, however, 
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transacted by the Post Office insurance scheme is small. 
This fact should not be used as an argument against 
nationalisation of insurance. For there are certain 
reasons for its comparatively small dimensions, apart 
from the necessity of such Government undertaking, 
like the Post Office, itself, having a monopoly. State 
departments cannot pick and choose the cream of the 
business. 

The Post Office does no canvassing and very little 
advertising. The Departmental Committee set up under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Parmoor in I919 examined 
into the Post Office system and considered that “ the 
system is not operated with sufficient vigour or with 
due regard to what the public requires.’”’ A knowledge 
of industrial insurance is necessary to appreciate why 
the Post Office fails. In a word, the Post Office doesn’t 
understand human nature, especially human nature in 
the working man’s home. I will deal with this par- 
ticular feature of industrial assurance presently. Suffice 
it to say that the premiums under the Post Office plan 
cease to be payable at sixty years of age, and, despite 
the small cost of the Post Office administration, the 
sums assured, therefore, do not compare very favourably 
at any age with those offered by the private companies. 
Under the ordinary policies issued by the private 
companies to working-class families premiums continue 
payable for the whole duration of life or, in certain cases, 
to the age of 75. Theoretically the Post Office system 
is probably the better one; but when a working-man 
or woman is considering taking out a policy, what he, 
or she, looks at is the total sum assured and the premiums 
payable and the question of what will happen in thirty 
or forty years’ time is seldom present in their minds. 

Under the Labour Party’s proposals industrial 
assurance as at present conducted would continue 
and, wherever possible, the present agents would continue 
‘ to do the canvassing and collecting. Insurance for 
wage-earners has been successfully undertaken by the 
State in Australia and the United States of America. 
Thus in Queensland the Government not only operates 
workmen’s compensation insurance but fire and life 
business. In Queensland the outside agency staff was 
retained when the business was nationalised. Under 
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the old system the private companies, out of every £100 
received in premium for policies under the Australian 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, took {£66 for expenses 
and dividends and paid back £34. Under the Government 
scheme {17 only is taken for expenses and the remaining 
£83 out of every {100 is available for policy holders 
and claimants. Furthermore, under the Government 
scheme the employers’ rates of premium are slightly 
lower than under the private companies’ policies, but the 
injury compensation payable to workmen is {2 a week 
instead of {1 to a single man and to a married man 
up to £3 Ios. per week instead of £1. Totally disabled 
workmen were paid £400 by the private company and 
now {£750 is paid by the State for the same, or slightly 
lower, premiums. The Queensland Treasury has been 
put to no expense; for the system has paid for itself, 
and the Queensland taxpayers have not lost one penny. - 
Fire insurance rates have been reduced from thirty- 
three-and-one-third per cent. to twenty per cent., and 
in six years 58,827 claims were investigated, over 
£1,000,000 paid in compensation and only four cases 
were taken to the Courts by dissatisfied claimants. 

The State-administered Workmen’s Compensation 
Funds in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York State are 
other examples of successful insurance business by 
Governments. 

The following ratios of management expenses to 
premiums are illuminating :* 


Commercial Stock Insurance Companies... 35°4 per cent. 
Pennsylvania State Fund (competitive) - 9:0 ee? 
New York State Fund (competitive) na a a # 
Ohio State Fund (exclusive) ... re: |; oe 


Industrial assurance, the extraordinary growth and 
financial success of which reads like a romance, consists, 
as readers of THE UNDERWRITER will be aware, in 
insuring the members of wage-earning families for 
small sums, the premiums being collected weekly at the 
homes of the policy-holders. It has been built up to 
its present huge dimensions principally by the work 
of an army of agents, collectors and canvassers who, 
to be successful, must be tactful, persuasive, patient 
and sympathetic. They have personal touch with their 








* “Social Insurance Unified ’’ (Cohen), page 95. 
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clients and their work is certainly valued. The cost, 
of course, is enormous. But the convenience of paying 
in small sums of a few pence a week in their own homes 
is appreciated; and, though there have been scandals 
and abuses, and as big (or as small) a proportion of 
black sheep amongst the agents as in other professions, 
looking at the business of industrial assurance as a 
whole it has certainly been conducive of thrift. The 
wage-earning families use this system to an enormous 
extent in order that something will come into the 
household on death for the payment of funeral expenses. 

Certain middle-class social workers and reformers 
deplore the amount of money spent by poor people on 
burying their dead. But they are satisfying a very 
deep and primitive human emotion. If Mr. Lloyd 
George, as he had originally intended to do, had included 
funeral benefits in his 1911 Health Insurance Act the 
greater part of the ground would have been cut from 
under the feet of the Industrial Insurance Companies. 
Out of a possible clientele of 35,000,000 persons Lord 
Parmoor’s Committee found that in 1920 51,000,000 
policies were in existence, the great majority of which 
were for small amounts, the average sum assured being 
between {11 and {12 and the average premium under 
23d. a week. 

For the five years ending 1923 the industrial ordinary 
Insurance Companies received in industrial premiums 
over £168,000,000, and in the same period paid out in 
claims, endowments and sickness benefit £57,000,000. 
The profits of this business have been enormous, at any 
rate for the well-managed private companies. Mr. Tom 
Johnston, M.P., speaking in the House of Commons in 
June, 1925, drew attention to the extraordinary success 
of the Prudential Company which, he said, in the previous 
year paid out in dividends {800,000 free of tax on a 
nominal capital of £1,000,000. Mr. Johnston went on 
to say that the original capital, which was the only 
real capital paid in when the Company was formed, 
was less than £6,000. 

The Labour Party’s plan will almost certainly be 
to buy out the whole of the Limited Liability Companies 
and Collecting Societies engaged in Industrial Assurance, 
with full compensation at market prices to the share- 
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holders, and in the case of the agents of the Collecting 
Societies with the purchase of their books at the current 
rates where they “ opt ’”’ against entering State employ- 
ment. If this had been done two years ago, for which 
date I have the last complete figures available to me, 
this would have cost the State, including fair com- 
pensation to office holders, etc., on a generous estimate, 
£43,000,000. In exchange the Government would take 
over the assets of approximately £300,000,000 of invest- 
ments and accumulated funds and a yearly permanent 
income of approximately £75,000,000. 

The whole administration of industrial assurance, 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, old age, 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, would then be merged 
in one great State pension and insurance scheme, a 
great part of which would be administered and assisted 
by the existing agents and collectors. This very valuable 
body of men would no doubt remain available for the 
advice and assistance of wage-earning families as at 
present but as State servants. Great administrative 
savings would result and increased benefits on reduced 
premiums be available from the handsome profits from 
industrial assurance available in future for the policy- 
holders instead of for dividends to shareholders. 

The business of industrial assurance has not been 
free from Government interference as shown by a series 
of Acts on the Statute Book, including the Collecting 
Societies and Industrial Assurance Companies Act of 
1896, the Friendly Societies Acts of 1906 and 1908, and 
the Industrial Assurance Act of 1921. 

This branch of insurance is supervised, regularly 
inspected and controlled already by the Inspector-General 
of Industrial Assurance, whose office has absorbed that 
of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. It is not 
therefore a very long step forward for the State to take 
over the whole of this business; and as I have 
endeavoured to point out the growth of social insurances 
has made this inevitable. That the nationalisation of 
other branches of insurance will follow is equally 
certain; but as gradualness is inevitable, if I ventured 
to prophesy, I would say that other branches of insurance 
and underwriting will not be treated as matters of the 
same urgency. 
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INVERESK PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 





GRATIFYING 


RESULTS 


OF YEAR’S WORKING. 





RESERVE FUND 


EXCEEDS £1,850,000, 





A POWERFUL 


HE sixth annual general meeting of the 
members of the Inveresk Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on January 30 at 

the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. 
Mr. William Harrison, LL.B., the chairman, 


presided. 
The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—I am giad to have the opportunity of 


meeting you again and presenting to you our 
accounts. I propose to give you a full report 
of our work in 1928, and, with your permission, 
I will treat the accounts as read. 

Since our last annual general meeting, held 
on January 19, 1928, the nominal share 
capital of the company has been increased by 
41,950,000 by the issue of 1,500,000 six-and- 
a-half per cent. first cumulative preference 
shares, 150,000 seven per cent. second cumu- 
lative preference shares of {1 each (which 
latter shares were distributed among the old 
eight per cent. cumulative preference share- 
holders in consideration (inter alia) of their 
reducing their dividend to 7 per cent.), and 
300,000 ordinary shares of {1 each. The old 
eight per cent. first cumulative preference 
shares and the six-and-a-half per cent. “ B”’ 
preference shares in existence last year were 
consolidated in October last into seven per 
cent. second cumulative preference shares, 
and the £150,000 six-and-a-half per cent. 
debentures originally issued by the company 
in 1922 have been redeemed during the 
course of the year. 

As you will see from the accounts for 1928, 
we show a gross profit of £493,950 5s. 4d., 
oe with £375,634 last year, that is to 

, there is an increase in profits this year 
siaepere d to last year of approximately 
£118,000. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


After adding the balance brought forward 


from last year to the profits shown in 
the accounts, the amount available is 
£589,388 18s. 8d., from which we deduct 


£15,000 for depreciation on the Inveresk mill, 
£6,876 13s. 2d. for debenture interest paid on 
the debentures now redeemed up to the time 
of redemption, directors’ fees for the year under 
review £3,335 17s. 1d., and bank interest, 
Tegistrars’ fees, etc., £61,286 3s. 1d., amounting 
in all to £86,498 13s. 4d., leaving a balance 
available for distribution of £502,890 5s. 4d. 
Out of this latter sum we have paid during 
the year the following dividends—namely : 
The dividend for one year on the eight per 
cent. preference shares to June 30, 1928, less 


NEWSPAPER GROUP 


tax, amounting to £38,400; the dividend for 
the same period on the six-and-a-half per 
cent. ‘‘B”’ preference shares, amounting to 
£31,155 os. 5d.; an interim dividend of 
12} per cent. on the ordinary shares, less tax, 
amounting to £100,000 ; and, in addition, we 
have paid out of last year’s profits a dividend 
on the old eight per cent. preference shares 
from July 1, 1928, to October 4, 1928, being 
the date of conversion of those shares into 
seven per cent. second preference shares, less 
tax, amounting to £10,000, and a dividend on 
the 6} ‘‘ B”’ preference shares for the same 
period up to the date of their conversion into 
seven per cent. second preference shares, less 


tax, amounting to £8,108 5s. 1od., making 
a total in all of dividends so paid ot 
£187,663 6s. 3d., thus leaving available, sub- 


ject to taxation, £315,226 19s. Id. 


THE DIVIDENDS. 


I should here like to interpolate and stress 
the point that out of this year’s profits com- 
pared to last year, we have not only paid the 
full year’s dividend on the eight per cent. and 
the six-and-a-half per cent. old preference 
shares, but we have in addition paid 
£18,108 5s. rod. in net dividends for the 
period from July 1 to October 4, when the 
conversion took place in these shares. The 
result is that out of this year’s profits we 
have paid the two latter dividends, amounting 
to £18,108 5s. rod., which in the ordinary 
course of events would have fallen for pay- 
ment out of our 1929 profits. 

Under these circumstances our total net 
preference dividends payable out of our profits 
in 1929 will only absorb £109,278, which is an 
item worthy of consideration so far as our 
ordinary shareholders are concerned. 

Income tax, which is still a great drain on 
industry in this country, calls for the large 
provision of £90,000, which is equivalent to a 
dividend of nearly 7 per cent. on the present 
ordinary share capital of the company. In 
my view, if the income tax on profits of a 
company were half the present rate, it would 
not only play a great part in restoring con- 
fidence which industry in this country so much 
needs, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not be the loser in revenue, as pro- 
sperity in industry should easily make good 
such a reduction in taxation. 

We recommend to you the payment of a 
final dividend of 12} per cent., less tax, on 
the ordinary shares for the 12 months ended 
November 30, 1928, making 25 per cent. for 
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the year, calculated, so far as the shares 
recently issued are concerned, from due dates 
of payment. This firal ordinary dividend, 
less tax, calls for {101,027 8s., and we find 
ourselves left with {£124,199 11s. 1d. to be 
carried forward to next year, which is an 
increase of nearly {30,000 over the carry- 
forward of last year. 

The chairman, having referred to the 
company’s various interests, continued : 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 

I would, at this stage, like to draw your 
attention to this new company which we are 
now in process of forming with a nominal 
capital of £3,000,000, divided as to 1,000,000 
six-and-a-half per cent. first cumulative 
preference shares, 1,000,000 seven per cent. 
second cumulative preference shares, and 
1,000,000 ordinary shares for the purpose of 
amalgamating and carrying on the businesses 
of the Edinburgh Evening News, the Yorkshire 
Evening News, the Doncaster Gazette, the 
Lancashire Daily Post, the Preston Guardian, 
the Blackburn Times, the Burnley News, the 
Daily Mail (Hull), the Hull and Yorkshire 
Times, the Hull and Lincolnshire Times, the 
Hull News, the Hull Evening News, the East- 
ern Morning News, and the Grimsby Tele- 
graph. These newspapers are controlled either 
directly or indirectly by us, and the amalga- 
mation is entirely a domestic operation for the 
purpose of eliminating intermediate holding 
companies so far as these newspapers are 
concerned. 

It will be one of the most powerful groups 
of provincial newspapers in Great Britain, 
and, I think, one of the most prosperous. 

The average yearly profits available for 
dividend and earned by the various news- 

. papers to be amalgamated into the new com- 

pany for the four years ended December 31, 
1927, were nearly £240,000. The figures have 
been certified by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., the well-known chartered 
accountants. The profits earned by these 
various provincial newspapers for 1928 are 
substantially in excess of the average figure 
mentioned above, and it is estimated that for 
1928 they will be approximately £300,000. 

It is our intention to run this new company 
by means of local boards, thereby preserving 
an unbroken policy for each paper. By virtue 
of our holdings in the newspapers agreed to be 
amalgamated, we shall hold directly or in- 
directly about 80 per cent. of the ordinary 
shares in the new company and the bulk of 
the seven per cent. preference shares. 

SUMMARY OF THE PosiTION. 

And now to sum up our various under- 
takings. I would draw your attention to 
our reserve fund, which now stands at 
£1,851,180 os. 2d., and in the next place to 
our investments. 

In the opinion of my colleagues and myself, 
the value of our investments is substantially 
in excess of our book figures. We have, in 
accordance with our established practice, 
allocated for social welfare at our Inveresk 

mill for this year £5,000, and we are satisfied 
that you, as proprietors, will agree to this 
policy of close association and comradeship 
with our workers. 


‘‘Datty CHRONICLE”’ Group (UNITED 
NEWSPAPERS LIMITED) 


I should like to remind you that we locked 
up, in October last, £1,142,000 for the control 
of the Daily Chronicle group of newspapers, 
from which this year, quite rightly, we have 
derived no income whatever, although we 
have had to meet charges in our profits in 
respect of money borrowed in relation to this 
acquisition. 

Since we took over control on October 1, 
I have been giving a great deal of time to 
this part of our business, and I have naturally 
brought upon my shoulders considerable 
strain, bearing in mind all the other ramifica- 
tions of our business which of necessity also 
require daily attention. 

I am glad to say that Mr. J. C. Akerman, 
the assistant general manager of The Times, 
joined us on the newspaper side of our busi- 
ness on fanuaty 1, and has been appointed 
managing director and vice-chairman of the 
Daily Chronicle group and also of the Pro- 
vincial Newspapers Limited, and I am 
already satisfied from my knowledge of him 
that with his wide experience of newspapers 
he will be a tower of strength to our 
organization. 

The financial year of United Newspapers 
Limited closes at December 31, and the 
accounts in the past have been presented in 
May, but we are expediting in accordance 
with our established practice the completion 
of their accounts for last year and the draft 


figures were placed in my hands yesterday. 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 

The profit for the year, subject to income 
tax, amounts to £245,220, and it is proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 25 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares in the United Newspapers, 
making 30 per cent. for the year, less tax, 
which is the same as last year. The balance 
brought forward from 1927 was £201,304, and 
after the payment of the said dividend the 
balance carried forward for 1929 will be 
approximately £206,000. 

Immediately we acquired control of the 
Daily Chronicle group of newspapers we took 
effective steps to equip the company with the 
best and most modern printing machinery to 
put us in a position to meet all comers. It 
will be our aim not only to maintain the 
traditions of the past so far as these newspapers 
are concerned, but we are determined, without 
delay, to improve upon them and give the 
public the best possible value in news service 
that can be given. I am satisfied that, within 
a reasonable space of time, the shareholders 
of the Inveresk Paper Company will find that 
our newspaper investments will become one of 
their best assets, not only from a capital point 
of view, but from a revenue-earning point of 
view also. I take the view, after mature 
reflection, that the assets owned by your 
company should produce within the next few 
years a great increase in revenue to your 
company, and I shall be disappointed if the 
profits disclosed for 1928 at £493,000 are not 
greatly exceeded in the future. ; 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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A Banking 
CENTENARY 
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HERE was a throne in France 

woen the District Bank was 

established, and George IV was 
King of England. Canning had been 
dead two years and Waterloo was 
now a memory fourteen years old. 
Wellington, the Premier of the day, 
was fighting a duel with Winchelsea 
when the bank’s doors were thrown 
open to its first customers. Ten years 
earlier Manchester’s terrible Peterloo 
had occurred and ten years later 
the Anti-Corn Law League was 
established. Slavery had yet to be 
abolished in British Colonies. 
Such was the period in which the 
oldest joint stock bank in England 
entered upon its first labours. 
Its foundation coincided with the 
birth of a new spirit in 


made headway. City men and manu- 
facturers, seeking new markets, were 
gathering strength to take the whole 
civilised world in their stride, and 
the District Bank applied itself ener- 
getically to the problems of the day. 
History has shown how it kept pace 
with Manchester in one of her most 
strenuous and determined efforts. 
Deep as the bank’s roots go it is 
accounted modern in these modern 
days. It has grown with the times, 
shedding none of its dignity while 
shaping its practice and functions to 
present needs. Sturdy, solid and pro- 
gressive, looking back with some 
pride on a century’s work and service, 
the bank, far from being sat‘sfied with 
past achievement, is developing still 
further a banking policy 
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